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THE INSANITY OF HAMLET. 


PRIZE ESSAY, BY A. D. ANDERSON, '78. 
* T do not know 
Why yet I live to say * This thing’s to do,’ 
Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
To do it.” 

Among the creations of Shakespeare’s fertile genius, the 
character of Hamlet must ever stand pre-eminent. Hamlet is 
cultured, refined, educated. In him we find nothing to offend 
our finer tastes, our higher instincts. He is a prince by nature 
as by name. Naturally fitted for a life of quiet, ease and enjoy- 
ment, if he had gained the throne his reign would have been 
noted for a literary rather than a warlike spirit. Little suited 
was he to the age in which he lived. He had no liking for 
deeds of daring, for wars, for fierce contentions. He had not 
the craft and cunning necessary to defeat and overthrow an 
unscrupulous enemy. Brave enough when occasion called for 
courage, he would endure wrongs rather than attempt by force 
to right them. In this respect his nature was weak. He 
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could not rouse himself to meet the dangers and misfortunes 
which beset him, but brooded upon them in secret until the 
melancholy which lurked in his nature settled down upon him 
like a deadly incubus, stupefying his mind, destroying his 
powers for action, and rendering useless an intellect which, 
under more favoring circumstances, would have been remark- 
able for its brilliancy and power. His weakness excites our 
compassion, xo¢t our contempt. We sympathize with his suffer- 
,ings and misfortunes, and the child-like simplicity which 
appears at times in his character, makes us pity the man who, 
single-handed and unarmed with worldly weapon’s must do 
battle with the world. With perhaps one exception, the main 
points of Hamlet’s character are agreed upon by all. It is of 
the exception that we are to treat. 

There is no doubt as to the apparent insanity of Hamlet- 
The question is, whether this insanity must be regarded as real 
or feigned. If it can be shown that Hamlet, by assuming the 
appearance of insanity, could be thus aided in the execution of 
some plan which he wished to accomplish, we have at least a 
slight probability in favor of the hypothesis of feigned insan- 
ity. And further, if it becomes evident that this feigned in- 
sanity was applied in forwarding his designs, our probability 
advances far toward certainty. This is the only method by 
which the assumed insanity of Hamlet can be satisfactorily 
proved. It offers the only legitimate reason for counterfeiting 
insanity ; and if this fails, we have no grounds for supposing 
Hamlet's insanity to have been other than real. 

In Act I: Scene 5, immediately after the disappearance of 
the ghost, we see the first pronounced indications of Hamlet's 
insanity. The revelation made to him by the ghost was the 


direct cause of his immediate action. He has just exclaimed: 
* Remember thee ! 
Yea, from the tablets of my memory 





I'll wipe away all trivial, fond records, 4 
+ + . * * . 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 

Within the book and volume of my brain.” 
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A few lines before, he thus speaks of the murder of his father : 
* Haste me to know it, that I, with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love, 
May sweep to my revenge.” 

From these passages we see that his whole soul is ab- 
sorbed in the one idea of avenging his father’s murder. Any 
resolve which he forms at this time must necessarily bear upon 
the dominant idea ofthis mind. Hence we must conclude that 
this insanity, if counterfeit, is assumed as a means of assistance 
in carrying out his revenge. This, therefore, by supplying a 
plan in which a counterfeited insanity might be of service, gives 
to the supposed theory a slight degree of probability. In order 
to reach certainty, we must show that Hamlet's feigned in- 
sanity was applied in forwarding his scheme of vengeance. 

The revenge which he vows is not accomplished except 
through accident, and that, too, at a time when he had not the 
slightest expectation of the result. We may search the whole 
play without finding the faintest trace of a plan in which 
feigned insanity could assist Hamlet in avenging his father’s 
murder. And, what is more conclusive, we fail to find in 
Hamlet’s course any design whatsoever. Thus the strongest 
argument in favor of the theory of feigned insanity utterly 
fails, and the hypothesis rests upon simple probability, and that 
of the weakest kind. Although it is true that we have 
Hamlet's own assertion in its favor: 


I essentially am not in madness, 





But mad in craft.” 

“ My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 

And makes as healthful music; it is not madness 

That I have uttered.” 
Yet it is only necessary to remark that the word of a man 
whose sanity admits of doubt, is rarely admitted as testimony 
to his own mental condition. It is easy to see how, by feign- 
ing insanity, Hamlet might have been materially aided in pre- 
paring the way for his revenge. But since we can find no in- 
stance in which he thus employs his counterfeited madness, 
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we are obliged to lay aside this hypothesis. He who feignsa 
purposeless insanity may well merit the name of madman. 

Thus far our argument has been purely negative in its 
character. It now remains to give briefly the positive argu- 
ment in favor of Hamlet’s real insanity, omitting perforce, 
many points which add strength to the position, but which are 
unnecessary to the proof. Hamlet then was really insane. 
We shall find that not only the various portions of the text, 
but the play as a whole, seems to require this interpretation. 
But let not the degree of insanity which belongs to Hamlet be 
overestimated. His case belongs in that border land between 
the sane and insane, where we find it so difficult to determine 
on which side of the boundary line this or that man shall be 
placed. 

Hamlet's father, the king of Denmark, had suddenly died, 
and was succeeded by his brother, who gained not only the 
throne but the affections and hand of the queen, their mar- 
riage taking place within a month of her husband's death. 
The dead king had been a man of upright and noble character, 
respected for his manly virtues, esteemed and honored by his 
subjects as one without ‘his like.’ Hamlet had loved his 
father with a boundless fervor. He sees the throne to which 
he was the rightful successor, occupied by a man whose vices 
form a striking contrast with the virtues of the former king. 
He sees his mother, with indecent haste, accept as her husband 
a man who is justly characterized as “a murderer and a vil- 
lain,” “a vice of kings.” Such are the sights which furnish 
material for his thoughts : 


o That it should come to this! 





But two months dead !”’ 
“© God! A beast that wants discourse of reason 


Would have mourned longer.” 


“—Q, most wicked speed, to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 
It is not, nor it cannot come to good ; 
But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue!” 
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His is a self-contemplative nature. His mind is forever 
looking within and gazing upon its wounds. Grief for his 
father’s death adds a still darker tinge to his natural melan- 
choly. 


“ 


O God! O God! 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 





Seems to me all the uses of this world!” 





" Things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely,” 
Such are his thoughts. Where indeed could we find a more 
favorable spot for insanity to take root and flourish ? 

In the events which followed close upon his father’s death, 
Hamlet as yet saw only a confused and. obscure picture of 
guilt which seemed to him as irremediable as it was incompre- 
hensible. His peculiar temperament kept him from being an 
actor in these scenes. He stood aside, watching the course of 
events and brooding over the wickedness which he should 
have at least attempted to remedy. Yet even if he had pos- 
sessed the desire, he would at this time have been almost 
destitute of the means of action; for the wickedness of his 
uncle, so far as Hamlet knew, was not of that kind which falls 
under the jurisdiction of human law. There is little doubt 
that, if Hamlet’s present state of mind had continued, it would 
have ended in utter insanity. As the play unfolds we shall see 
that even at this time Hamlet was deranged, and that the most 
powerful stimulant which could be brought to bear was insuf- 
ficient to arouse his mind to connected and vigorous action. 
This stimulant was the appearance of the ghost and the reve- 
lations made by him concerning the hitherto unknown crime 
of the present king. 

Hamlet is at length aroused. His doubts of “foul play” 
become certainty. He must avenge the murder of his father 
and drive the usurper from the throne. His duty is plain. 
He fully recognises it. The one idea of vengeance fills his 
soul. And yet, what a contrast to this eager and impetuous 
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determination is the slowness and uncertainty of his future 
course. 

Hamlet's duty is clear and he determines to perform it. 
But do we find him devising any plan by which to reach his 
end? None whatever. It is true that just before the play of 
Gonzago in which Hamlet intends to “ catch the conscience of 
the king,” he declares “ If he but blench, I know my course.”’ 
Nevertheless, although his device is successful and he is fully 
convinced of his uncle’s guilt, we now find no more evidencc 
of plan than before. This want of design is the more remark- 
able since the overthrow of the usurper could have been easily 
accomplished. His vices, when compared with the virtues of 
the former king, had made him unpopular with his subjects. 
When Laertes hastens home to avenge his father’s death he 
has no difficulty in arousing the people to insurrection. They 
are eager to overthrow the unpopular monarch and instate in 
his office one who had not the slightest claim to the throne. 
“ Choose we; Laertes shall be king!" How easy then would 
have been Hamlet's task. He was the rightful heir. “ He’s 
loved of the distracted multitude.” His only opposition was 
a king whose throne already tottered beneath him. 

In Act IV. Sc. 4, we find Hamlet exclaiming : 

“IT do not know 
Why yet I live to say ‘ this thing’s to do,’ 
Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 
To do't.” 
The active zeal of Fortinbras has aroused him to a sense of 
his neglect and sloth. 
* How stand I, then, 
That have a father killed, a mother stained, 
* * * # And let all sleep?” 
Once again does he determine to follow the path of his duty : 
« QO, from this time forth 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth !” 
Nor must we underestimate the sacredness with which such a 
trust as his was then regarded. He was the avenger of blood: 
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a 


and to avenge a father’s blood was a duty for which all else 


must be thrown aside. Hamlet has the “ cause and will and 
strength and means” for his revenge. What then are we to 
infer from his delay and apparent indifference ? 

Since his father’s death Hamlet has been carrying in his 
soul a burden too heavy to be borne alone. His mind has 
yielded to the continued strain until at length he turns in 
despair to the last gloomy refuge of the unfortunate and 
fixed his canon ‘gainst self- 


“ 


laments that the everlasting has 
slaughter.” His only desire is: 
“ Break! my heart, for I must hold my tongue.” 


The announcement of his father’s murder caps the climax. 
It must either awaken him from his low spirited inactivity or 
drive him mad. His mind can passively endure no more. 
What are the consequences of this announcement? Even 
while he exclaims that “thy commandment e/ a/one shall live 
within the book and volume of my brain,” and while he strives 
to bend every energy of mind and body to the accomplishment 
of the command, his thoughts elude his grasp and we have 
the trifling and irrelevant remark ; 
“— Meet it is I set it down 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 

At least I'm sure it may be so in Denmark.” 

His language also immediately afterward to his compan- 
ions is of a light and flippant character, in strange keeping 
with the deep and powerful emotions which have just now 
stirred his soul. Notwithstanding his oath and evident deter- 
mination to remember, his mind continually wanders from the 
one single purpose of his life. Just asa child, attracted from the 
road by the flowers and butterflies, forgets the errand upon 
which he was sent, does Hamlet allow every trivial circum- 
stance to draw his attention from his purpose. Nor is he 
unaware of this weakness. He strives again and again to com- 
pel his thoughts to one direction— 
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“This is must brave, 
That I, the son of a dear father murdered, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a cursing, like a very drab.” 
“ Fie upon ’t! foh! About, my brain !” 
«—__T do not know 
Why yet I live to say ‘ this thing’s to do.’ ” 
He begins to mistrust the evidence of his senses. His doubts ] 
of “ foul play,” although confirmed by the revelations of the 
ghost, are no longer sufficient to warrant him in pursuing his 


revenge. He must have “ grounds more relative than this ;” 
and he devises the play “ wherein to catch the conscience of 
the king !” 

The ghost of Hamlet's father again appears, and Hamlet 
shows a recognition of his own criminal neglect by immediately 
asking : 

* Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That, iaps’d in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command ?” 


Yet even while his duty is thus vividly recalled, he, in a few 
moments, loses all recollection of it and turns with eagerness 
to some proposed revenge upon Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
the mere tools, while he entirely loses sight of the main object 
of his vengeance. Although Hamlet is by this time aware of 
the hatred which must be expected from the king, he allows 
himself to be carried off, under the escort of two of his known 





enemies, toward England, thus not only placing himself in the 
power of those who would not hesitate to take his life ; but, 
what was of supreme importance, depriving himself, to all 
intents and purposes, of the opportunity of avenging his 
father’s murder. After having discovered the bloody designs 
of the king, he escapes from his enemies by the merest acci- 
dent and immediately returns openly to Denmark, thus putting 
himself again in the hands of the murderer of his father and 
the would be murderer of himself. Instead of attempting the 
overthrow of the usurper by those direct measures which 
would seem to have been dictated by a regard as well for his 
own safety as the fulfillment of his oath, Hamlet still delays 
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the time of vengeance and exhibits the same uncertainty of 
purpose which has characterized his entire course. What, 
then, is indicated by this aimless delay, this inconsistency 
between the actions and the determinations of Hamlet? Surely 
we find here nothing to indicate the “regular exercise of 
reason !” 

Since we have shown that Hamlet's insanity was not 
feigned, the only remaining inference to be drawn from the 
above examples is that he had /ost the power of controlling 
his mental states. To use a rude illustration, the condition of 
Hamlet’s mind may be compared to a necklace of beads which 
has been broken asunder. The beads themselves may 
be still uninjured, but they no longer retain any regularity, 
any arrangement or mutual dependence which betokens a pur- 
pose. The power that caused them to produce a given effect 
has been withdrawn, and confusion results. The proof of the 
correctness of our deduction lies in the fact that by it we are 
enabled to explain the whole of Hamlet’s conduct, and to 
render clear and intelligible the meaning of those portions of 
the text which, under any other hypothesis, appear vague and 
obscure. By no other interpretation can we bring so fully into 
view the dramatic unity and the strict logical consistency which 
are characteristic of the writings of Shakespeare. The degree of 
Hamlet's insanity we do not intend to discuss. It is a ques- 
tion which, from its very nature, cannot be definitely settled. 
Nor is it necessary to the proof that he ves insane. 

We will conclude with a brief review of our argument. It 
is admitted by all that Hamlet’s conduct is indicative of men- 
tal derangement. The question arises, was his insanity real or 
assumed? We have shown that, owing to the lack of pur- 
pose in his madness, the hypothesis of feigned insanity is 
untenable. We have endeavored to prove by reference to the 
text, that Hamlet's conduct could have resulted from nothing 
but absolute insanity. The play throughout supports our 
interpretation of the character of Hamlet, and closes with a 
scene whose horror and bloodshed fitly terminates the tragedy. 
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RESERVED POWER. 


*MACLEAN Prize Oration, By Wa. DuLtes, JR., Pa. 


The age is energetic. Speed and boldness are demanded 
in all work. Headlong schemes are eagerly entered upon ; 
hair-breadth escapes frequently made. In the tumultuous rush 
men fail to note that which is the essential to permanent suc- 
cess. Work accomplished means force expended, and, if the 
speed be increased the power must be increased also; and he 
who would have speed with security must have a reserve 
power at his command. 

The reverence we accord to any agent is largely due to 
the amount of this latent force. Viewing it thus, what wonder 
that nature has been so often worshipped as deity ? But, how 
many bow low at this shrine without observing the real cause 
of their adoration. The plenitude of hidden power, the infin- 
ite breadth and depth, these are the things which demand our 
veneration. For thousands of years, astronomy has striven 
to enroll the names of all the stars, but daily is the number 
increased ; new forces are discovered, and revolutions occur 
more frequently in science than in nations. The mysteries of 
nature hang between the Creator and the creature, like a thick 
vail which can never be rent by the impotent hand of man. 
Of nature, as of God ; of nature because of God, it is the glory 
to conceal a thing. In the Trojan war, Patroclus, raging more 
fiercely than the others, thrice mounted upon a buttress of the 
wall in his endeavors to gain an entrance to the city, but thrice 
did the unseen hands of Apollo hurl him back. So in the 
endeavors of men to conquer nature, the unseen hand meets 
them, and that power which cannot be resisted drives them 
back in dismay. , 

Perchance less grand, and yet far deeper in its true import, 
is the influence of Reserved Power in mental achievements. 





*Published by request. 
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We see the effect ; the book easy to read, the sermon pleasant 
to hear, the argument direct and forcible, but we fail to note 
the hidden power behind and beneath. In the lack of this we 
see the cause of many otherwise unaccountable failures; the 
author, whose second book is so lifeless, the painter whose 
work is flat and unsuggestive, the single speech of Hamilton's ; 
all these are due to the fact that the whole power of mind and 
body was exhausted by one effort. How many books when 
read leave no impression upon the mind, while in others every 
word is fraught with deepest meaning. 
Words like nature half reveal and half conceal 
The soul within. * * * * 

Goethe has said that some poems, like Gothic windows, must 
be viewed from within before you can see their whole beauty. 
So there are books, which at first seem dull and inane ; but, 
when the words have entered the mind, they become exhaust- 
less in their wealth of thought. How much is contained in a 
single page of Paradise Lost, seeming, as it does, to lay hold 
on infinity and eternity! Before all, behold the great dramatist, 
whose own exhaustless power is imaged in the depth of thought 
found in his works. 

The book which means more than it says, which suggests 
as well as imparts ;—in a word, which makes the reader chin, 
—is the book of real value. 

In oratory the test is equally good. There is a certain 
indefineable sensation when we hear the true orator. There 
isan evidence of knowledge, not superficial, but widespread 
and deep, a versatility which compels us to acknowledge him 
as controlling his subject. We wonder, not more at what he 
says, that at what we feel he cow/d say. How different from 
the words of the mere demagogue! The words of the orator 
gain power, not so much from mere expression, as from what 
the speaker himself 7s. To be master of a subject is of more 
value than to possess the rhetoric of Macaulay. Webster, after 
delivering his oration, which a hearer said made him realize his 
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conception of Demosthenes on the Crown thus describes his 
feelings :-— 

“I felt as if every thing I had ever seen or read or heard 
was floating before me inone grand panorama, and I had little 
else to do than reach up and cull a thunder-bolt, and hurl it at 
him.” This is the true power, inspiration perfected by indus- 
try, giving confidence in every day toil, and in the crisis hour, 
turning seeming defeat into easy victory. 

What men need is that which is the essential quality of 
matter, potency ; a power, not upon the surface discernible at 
a glance, but stored away, prepared for use whenever needed. 
Shallow-brained men are no longer in demand, men must be 
as well as seem. The highest heavens are pierced, and yon 
glowing orbs are made to yield their secret, and say whether 
they shine by their own or reflected light ; and, if the millions 
of miles of space form no barrier, man may strive in vain to 
gain honor and influence by superficial power. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes forcibly illustrates the value of Reserved Power when 
he compares “ Commencement Day ” to the start for the 
“ Derby.” 

“The word is given; all are off—Ten years gone, first 
turn in the race, a few broken down. Twenty years: second 
corner turned, Look! how they are thinned out! Down 
flat,—five,—six,—how many? Thirty years; third corner 
turned, Dives ahead ; but who is that other one that has been 
lengthening his stride from the first, and now shows close up 
to the front? Don’t you remember the quict brown colt 
Asteroid ? What is he, he is one of the kind that lasts.” 

When the reserve power is not called in play, still the 
influence of its possession is inevitable. There is a confidence 
which conscious power alone can give. How quickly we dis- 
cern the master at the musical instrument ; the unassuming, 
but unavoidable confidence with which he touches the keys, 
the skill with which he infuses in our hearts the melody spring- 
ing from his own ;—sweet strains of 
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“ Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 


Than tired eyelids on tired eyes.” 
So the writer or the orator of true power is at once manifest. 
That indefinable influence,—call it eloquence you may,— 
demands recognition. 

But life is not all peaceful. The history of the world is 
marked by eras, and these are apt to be times of wars and 
revolutions, always bloody and disastrous. In the individual 
life, they are hours of trial, test-hours, the “times that try 
men’s souls.” Then the inestimable value of the reserved- 
power becomes manifest ; the general calls in his relief corps, 
the merchant his capital, and the man of letters the knowledge 
stored away in years of toilsome study. In such hours we see 
men forced into mental bankruptcy. True success is impossi- 
ble, unless these crisis hours can be boldly met. The hum- 
ming-bird can fly gently along on a summer evening, but the 
eagle can breast the mountain storm. Men are like sailing 
vessels ; some have a deep keel, and are well loaded with bal- 
last; while others spread broad canvas. It may be the one 
toils along sluggishly by the side of its lighter companion ; 
but when the storm burst upon them with the wild fury of a 
demon, the real worth becomes apparent. 

The times are not times of peace and quietude. Never 
did so many and so imperative questions demand solution. 
Deep and earnest is the struggle, important the themes, terri- 
ble the issues. Woe to the man that fails in the struggle of 
mind with mind! Desertion is impossible ; the battle must 
be fought, and lost or won. Let those at the front hear the 
steady tread of the reserves, and there will be no Bull Run 
defeat. Strong indeed is he who has at his command a power, 
which, like the imperial guard of Napoleon, he can hurl upon 
the foe. 
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SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


The English revolution was a triumph of Whig principles. 
It was by Whig influence that William III. was raised to the 
throne and supported upon it; and for this reason, if for no 
other, it was natural that the Whigs should receive the greater 
share of his favor. But beyond this, nothing was so dear to 
William’s heart as the prosecution of the war with France, and 
of this war the Whigs were the avowed supporters. But if 
there were good reasons why William should favor the Whigs, 
there were equally valid reasons why he should look with aver- 
sion and distrust upon the Tories. According to the long 
cherished -doctrines of that party, he himself was an usurper. 
They had consented that he should ascend the throne only 
when compelled by circumstances to do so. Their ranks 
included many who still looked with favor upon the exiled 
house of Stuart, and many more who refused to swear allegi- 
ance to William and Mary. While William was zealous for 
religious toleration, the Tories were obstinate in upholding 
the established form of beliefto the exclusion ofall others ; and 
last of all, they were the steady opponents of the war with 
France. But while it was natural that William should favor 
the Whigs, there was every reason to suppose that the acces- 
sion of Anne would bring about a complete change in the 
relation of the two parties to the throne. 

She was a member of the house of Stuart, to whose inter- 
ests the Tories had so long been devoted. She had been set 
up by the Tories as a rival candidate for the throne, which had 
been given to William, and the few political preferences which 
she seems to have had, were on the side of that party. But 
by all means the most decided trait of Anne’s rather neutral 
character, was her devotion to the doctrines and ritual of the 
established church. This church was now identified in politics 
with the Tory party, and this, more than all else, was a reason 
why she should have been guided by Tory counsellors. But 
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in this matter Anne was governed by other considerations 
than her own preferences. She was controlled by an influence 
stronger even than her love for the Establishment, and it is of 
this influence and the person who exercised it that we wish to 
speak 

Among the beauties who thronged the court of Charles II., 
none were more marked for beauty of person and vivacity of 
conversation, than the two sisters, Frances and Sarah Jennings. 
The former became, in time, the wife of the infamous Duke of 
Tyrconnel, and played a conspicuous part in the intrigues of 
the French Court. The younger, Sarah, who forms the sub- 
ject of this article, became attached to the household of Mary 
of Modena, then Duchess of York, and was thus brought in 
contact with the young Princess Anne. The characters of 
two persons could hardly be more diverse. Anne was dull in 
mind and phlegmatic in temperament. When pleased she was 
stupid ; when displeased, sullen. She was obstinate in small 
matters, particular about trifles, and jealous of her dignity. 
She was suspicious in temperament, and would sometimes 
descend to simulation. Finally, she was well-nigh a bigot in 
religion. Her companion, on the other hand, possessed an 
intellect which, though undeveloped by education, gave evi- 
dence of great natural strength. Her thirst for money and 
power was insatiable, her ambition was unbounded. Her 
haughty temper displayed itself in continued gaiety or in out- 
bursts of ungovernable rage. Her disposition was frank and 
open, and, in spite of many faults, she seemed incapable of 
using deception to gain her ends. She was as careless of eti- 
quette as Anne was punctilious, and seemed to stand in no awe 
of royalty itself. In politics she was a Whig; in religion an 
Independent. For, although she retained her virtue in a profli- 
gate court, and scorned deceit in an age of political intrigue, 
Sarah Jennings laid no claim to piety, espoused no creed, 
favored no church. 

Between these two young women, so different in character 
and habits, sprang up a friendship which was destined to have 
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a marked influence in the affairs of the English nation. Though 
much humbler in station, Sarah far surpassed Anne in every i 
element that goes to make up strength of character, and, of ; 
necessity, assumed a superiority which no difference of rank 
could make less. The favorite dictated her wishes to the prin- 
cess and enforced her demands, not by coaxing and flattery, 
but by force of will and displays of haughty displeasure. 

We cannot doubt the reality of Anne’s love for her friend, but 
we cannot believe that a woman of the character and ambition 
of Sarah Jennings, could ever have regarded Anne in any other 
light than a means of personal advancement. 

When James came to the throne, the princess was given a 
separate establishment, and her favorite was transferred to her 
service. During this period Anne gave her hand to Prince 
George of Denmark. Sarah, too, married the courtly Col. 
Churchhill, afterwards the great Duke of Marlborough—an 
alliance which opened a vast field for the exercise of her am- 
bition. To describe the character of Marlborough would be 
needless. His handsome person, courtly manners, keen in- 
tellect, intrepid courage, and executive ability in war and 
politics—his love of money and his deep intrigues with Louis, 
James and William, are familiar to the student of English his- 
tory. We need only say that his love for his wife was most 
constant and devoted, and that she exercised over him an in- 
fluence which was second only to her power over Anne. 

Churchhill rose rapidly in his profession, until at the open- 
ing of the Revolution he was the ablest officer in the army of 
James. His farsighted mind anticipated the result of the 
coming struggle between James and William, and he lost no 
time in securing his retreat from what he saw to be a lost 
cause. But neither Churchhill nor his wife had any thought 
of abandoning Anne while deserting the cause of her father. 
Their favor with her was far too lucrative and important to be 
thus given up. Anne must be made to join their side. To 
this end Lady Churchhill exerted all her influence, and it 
proved powerful enough to overcome any regard which the 
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princess may have had for a kind, indulgent, and now dis- 
tressed father. Hardly had William landed at Torbay, when 
Churchhill and Prince George repaired to his camp. The 
same night Anne, accompanied by her favorite, fled from the 
palace, and was soon among the enemies of her father. Then 
followed the flight of James and the arrival of William in Lon- 
don. When the convention was called to determine who 
should ascend the vacant throne, a large faction among the 
Tories wished to support the claims of the princess Anne. 
But the influence of Lady Churchhill led her to waive those 
claims in favor of William and Mary. The favorite now de- 
termined that her mistress’ revenue should be increased and 
that it should be settled on her by parliament instead of being 
given from the royal purse. This arrangement was very dis- 
tasteful to the king, who offered to make a liberal compromise. 
But Anne was governed wholly by the will of her haughty 
favorite who rejected the king's offer with disdain, and finally 
carried her point. This affair produced much ill feeling be- 
tween the royal sisters, and engendered in the king and queen 
a hearty dislike for Anne’s favorite. When, shortly afterward, 
Marlborough was found to be intriguing with the exiled king, 
he and his lady were dismissed from the court. Anne, unable 
to endure separation from her friend, also withdrew from 
Whitehall and set up her court at Zion House, in the suburbs. 
Meanwhile the tide of war had ebbed and flowed until, in 
1697, the French concluded the peace of Ryswick, by which 
Louis recognized William as king of England and promised 
to uphold him on his throne. 

At the death of Queen Mary in 1694, Anne had been 
recalled to court, and with her came the Marlboroughs, who 
were received with some favor. In 1700 the embers of Louis’ 
ambition again burst into flames. He introduced troops into 
the Netherlands, and at the death bed of James, promised to 
maintain the Pretender as England's rightful king. This did 
for England what William had been unable to accomplish ; it 
united Whig and Tory in the prosecution of the war. But 
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William’s days were numbered. A fall from his horse proved 
too much for his exhausted frame. As he looked upon the 
warriors and statesmen around his bed he saw that Marl- 
borough was the one man who could carry on the war, and as 
such he advised Anne to be guided by his counsels. Now 
we come to the period when the influence of Lady Marl- 
borough reaches its highest point. Anne, as we have seen, was 
a Tory, and her first act was to replace William's Whig minis- 
try by men more after her own heart. Marlborough was nomi- 
nally a Tory, but the success of the war was dearer to his 
heart than any party principles. Although both parties had 
at first united to crush the ambition of Louis, yet as the war 
continued, the Tories lapsed into their old antipathy to it. 
Marlborough, though professedly of that party, gradually 
drifted toward the Whigs upon whom he depended for support. 
This earned him the dislike of the Tories, who now began to 
thwart his plans at every step. It now became evident to 
Marlborough that there must be a change of administration. 
This the Duchess undertook to bring about, and she finally 
succeeded. Everywhere the Tories were turned out and their 
places filled by Whigs, whom Anne considered as enemies of 
her country and her church. Feeling confident of support at 
home, Marlborough now gained victory after victory ; Blen- 
heim, Ramillies, Oudenarde and Malplaquet, followed each 
other in rapid succession. But as the war continued, the 
Tories grew more and more clamorous and the queen began 
to waver in her support. Meanwhile the influence of the 
Duchess was on the wane. As she had grown more secure in 
her position, she had become more haughty, her demands 
more imperious, her bursts of passion more frequent and vio- 
lent, until she began to turn even Anne’s devotion to hatred. 
The queen began to look for some new friend, and this she 
soon found in Abigail Hill, one of her waiting women. This 
woman was of a quiet and sympathetic nature, and as she was 
constantly near, the queen began to turn to her for sympathy 
and relief after every fresh storm of passion on the part of the 
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Duchess. This friendship grew rapidly, but was carefully con- 
cealed from Lady Marlborough until the latter learned that 
the queen had beer. present at the secret marriage of her new 
favorite to Mr. Masham, a gentleman of the court. The rage 
of the duchess knew no bounds, and she heaped upon the 
queen the most bitter reproaches, only to widen the breach 
between them. Mrs. Masham became the tool of the Tories, 
and as the queen had always been a Tory at heart, it was no 
difficult matter, now that she was free from the control of the 
fiery duchess, to win her back to that party. Meanwhile, the 
brilliant victories gained by Marlborough bolstered his sinking 
fortunes. But the influence of his wife over Anne had been 
his surest support, and now that was gone forever. The Tories 
were triumphant ; by means of Mrs. Masham’s influence, the 
success of their plans was ensured. The Whig majority in the 
House of Lords was crushed by the creation of new Tory peers, 
and the cause of Marlborough was lost. He and his wife were 
dismissed from court. He laid down all his offices and with- 
drew from England. 

With this withdrawal, the influence of Lady Marlborough 
in politics practically ceased. She had separated Anne from 
her father ; she had induced her to relinquish her claim to the 
throne ; she had held her to the support of a war upon which 
the fate of English Protestantism may be said to have depended; 
she had upheld the influence of the Whigs and of Whig prin- 
ciples in spite of the queen’s most obstinate prejudices; she 
had dictated changes of cabinet and made herself felt in the 
councils of foreign nations. But now she was left with a thirst 
for power which she had no means of slaking, with a temper 
so violent that she was at variance with every one around her. 
Besides her immense wealth, she had gained from politics 
nothing worth having. She had ruined her happiness, she had 
estranged her friends—nay, even her children, and now she was 
left to spend a weary old age in petty strife with those who 
crossed her will. 
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NEUCHATEL AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

Where were we to spend the summer—that was the ques- 
tion. After much deliberation as to the comparative attractions 
of several continental towns, we determined upon Neuchatel. 
So, with a “ Cook’s excursion ticket” in our pocket and a 
miscellaneous collection of French phrases in our head, we set 
out from England. Passing through France we spent a few 
days in Paris, then took the cars, which we thought were to 
land us at Neuchatel. In this surmise we were sadly mistaken ; 
for near midnight we were unceremoniously routed out, and 
had to spend four weary hours at Dijon in a miserable affair, 
commonly knownasa waiting room. Once more we embarked 
and proceeded on our journey without farther interruption. 

Before leaving Paris we had heard a great deal of the 
beauty of the scenery along the latter part of this route. We 
were therefore prepared to be greatly delighted, and entered 
the cars at Dijon with a full purpose of seeing all that was to 
be seen. But alas! the next thing that we distinctly remem- 
ber was the statement by some one that we were nearing 
Neuchatel. We have an indistinct recollection of sundry 
punches and expostulations from our company and of trying 
more than once to rouse up and enjoy the grand views on 
every side. Much as we are ashamed of it we must confess 
that sleep was one too many for us that time. When we did 
get awake, however, we made up for lost time by going into 
ecstasies. The view was magnificent. Above us rose that 
portion of the mountains which we had already descended, 
below us lay one of the most beautiful valleys we ever saw. 
Just at the foot of the mountains stretched the lake of Neu- 
chatel with many a picturesque village lining its shore. Arriv- 
ing at Neuchatel we found a pleasant home in a “ pension” 
presided over by a worthy Swiss couple who, before we left, 
won our heart by their great kindness. 

Neuchatel corresponded exactly with our idea of a conti- 
nental town, with its rambling streets and quaint old houses. 
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The town nestles down at the foot of the Jura mountains on 
the shore of the lake to which it gives its name. It is built 
partly on the level strip along the lake and extends up the 
slope of the lower ridge of the Juras. In consequence of its 
being thus situated, the streets are irregular and in some 
instances steep, yet always comfortably wide. Though the 
houses are to a great extent modern in style, yet here and 
there may be found specimens that would delight the heart of 
an antiquary. Not that the buildings are in a ruinous condi- 
tion; on the contrary they are all well preserved. Their 
quaint style of architecture, however, tells a tale of by-gone 
centuries. The most interesting antiquities are the old Castle 
and Cathedral situated together on a high eminence in the 
town. The former, once the residence of the Princes of Neu- 
chatel, has been turned into public offices. The latter, a hand- 
some Gothic structure, which was built in the 12th century, 
is now the place of worship of the Established church. One 
of the most attractive spots in the town is the English gardens, 
forming a sort of park. Lying just on the water’s edge it is 
adorned with handsome shade trees among which are scattered 
lovely beds of flowers and beautiful fountains. One might sit 
there by the hour listening to the singing of the birds and 
gazing off across the quiet sheet of water lying at his feet. 
Other places of interest in the town itself are the handsome 
city hall, a museum and art gallery, two commodious hospitals 
and the prison. The population of Neuchatel is about 13000. 
And since the town lies in what is called French Switzerland 
the majority of the people speak the French language ; but, 
on account of the close proximity of German Switzerland, 
German is also spoken to some extent. The German spoken 
here is not at all pure, while the French on the other hand is 
very fine and quite as good as that spoken in most parts of 
France. The principal occupation of the people is watch mak- 
ing ; the cultivation of the vine is also carried on to a great 
extent. A literary atmosphere unusual in places of its size 
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pervades the town and there are in it several institutions of 
learning. It has sent forth, too, to the outer world men of 
uncommon distinction, chief among whom we may mention 
the famous Agassiz and our own Professor Guyot. 

The fine views which are to be obtained from Neuchatel 
and the delightful excursions which can be made from it to 
places around, form perhaps the greatest attraction for the 
tourist. In order to fully appreciate this accompany us, if 
you please, at sunset to the hillock at the northern end of the 
English Gardens. To the north lies the little lake of Bienne, 
noted for having been for a time the home of Rousseau. Then 
as we turn our eyes eastward, the first thing that attracts our 
attention is Chasseral, one of the loftiest peaks of the Juras. 
Its pine covered summits are lit up by the rays of the fast 
sinking sun. Further around the circle are lower ridges of 
the Juras, their slopes covered with flourishing vineyards and 
dotted over with numerous villas. To the south and east lies 
the town ; while further on, the Jura mountains, though grow- 
ing dim in the distance, may still be seen. But although each 
of these views is unique and picturesque, the surpassing 
grandeur of the scene which meets our eyes when we turn 
toward the east holds us entranced. Just before us is the lake, 
so quiet and placid that every tree around us is distinctly 
reflected in it. Beyond it are beautiful green fields, with here 
and there a picturesque chalet. In the distance rises the chain 
of the Alps, with its snow-capped summits. Conspicuous 
among these is the Jung Frau with its bridal veil of white ; 
while in the extreme southeast Mont Blanc can just be seen 
towering above the surrounding mountains. The setting sun 
casts a soft light over the snow clad peaks, and golden tints are 
lighting up the green fields and the lower hills. 

In conclusion, we would urge upon all who have an oppor- 
tunity to visit this lovely spot, and we promise them that they 
will there pass time never to be regretted. 


Y. R. 
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MARY SOMERVILLE. 
On thrones, in literature, in art, and in practical philan- 
thropy, woman has achieved much. In science, as distin- 
guished from art, she has achieved little; unless we make an 
exception in favor of Hannah More out of deference to the 
“decision” of Pres. Dwight, that “ her system of morals is 
the best in the world.” As a rule—almost invariable—woman 
has aided science only by popularizing the works of others. 

Even if what we have written were undeniable, we could not 
thence infer—-as some have--that woman’s nature is essentially 
practical and emotional ; that she lacks disposition for abstract 
science ; breadth of view and strength of judgment for politi- 
cal problems ; and patience for the inductions and verifications 
of the naturalist and experimentalist. Taken in its entirety, 
History does indeed show that in all intellectual efforts, man 
has gone beyond woman, but also that woman has been un- 
fitted for mental competition by physical subjection. Speak- 
ing of the relative intellectuality of the sexes, Pres. Dwight 
said: “ There can be no decision on this subject, because the 
different manner of educating the different sexes, deprives us 
of facts.” 

The question cannot be decided till men and women pos- 
sess the same educational advantages. And, in such case, the 
decision must not rest on the experiment of a few years ; for 
a fair trial presupposes not only equal educational facilities, 
but equal incentives to use them; and equal incentives pre- 
suppose, in the social and civil relations of the different sexes, 
a change so radical as to require much time for its perfection. 
For this reason, and to secure facts enough for a trustworthy 
generalization, the experiment requires centuries rather than 
decades. It now seems probable that the experiment may be 
tried; both from the fact that for several centuries the education 
of woman has been improving—a tendency specially marked in 
our own day—and because the scientific spirit of the age which 
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halts before no soluble question, is becoming interested in this 


one. 

So far, in collegiate and university examinations, both here 
and in England, young women have been not only formidable 
competitors for honors, but often victors. Two cases in par- 
ticular occur to us:—At a recent mathematical examination 
in London University, Miss E. M. Watson not only won the 
prize of $250, but drew from the Examining Professor the 
remark, that of all the students who had received instruction 
from him, she possessed the finest mathematical mind. In 
the same University, Miss E. Ormes holds a scholarship 
in Jurisprudence, of the annual value of $100 and continuing 
for three years. Such facts, however, though significant, do 
not form a basis for conclusive arguments. 

While this question of relative ability rests in abeyance, 
awaiting developments through time, it may not be altogether 
uninteresting or unprofitable to examine the life of one of the 
few noted women of science, endeavoring to discover, among 
other things, whether there seems to exist incompatibility 
between a studious life and complete performance of domestic 
and social duties. 

For such purpose we will briefly review the life of Mrs. 
Somerville, who, probably, in pure mathematics has had no 
equal of her own sex. 

Mrs. Somerville was born in Scotland, in the fourth quarter 
of last century. The training of her early years was some- 
what unfortunate. Her parents, ignorant of the vigor of her 
mind, and sharing popular prejudice respecting female educa- 
tion, not only neglected that of their child, so that, at the age 
of nine, she could not write, but also withheld books from her. 
Denied these, she took to the seashore and fields about her 
Scottish home. Nor need we look upon this as wholly a mis- 
fortune ; for by forced familiarity with nature she grew fond 
of it. Her lungs expanded, her frame grew vigorous, her con- 
stitution gathered tone from this rambling life. 
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By degrees her stock of knowledge increased. As she 
approached womanhood, she became a skillful pianist, and 
exhibited unusual faithfulness and nicety of execution in land- 
scape painting. 

To these accomplishments she added considerable famil- 
iarity with the best Greek and Latin authors. Mathematics 
she liked exceedingly, but lacked opportunity to gratify this 
taste; for custom proclaimed Science unfit for women, and 
her friends strenuously opposed her scientific tendencies. 

At the age of twenty-four, assuming in reality, by marriage 
with Mr. Greig, the womanhood and independence previously 
hers in name only, she hoped to prosecute—so far as might 
be compatible with her new duties—those Mathematical studies 
which had always possessed for her a strange fascination. 
But her husband—just and kind in the main—was as little 
pleased with what he deemed unfeminine proclivities, as had 
been her relatives. As his wishes were her law she denied 
herself her favorite pursuit. The death of her husband, three 
years after their marriage, left her a widow with two children, 
and, for the first, mistress of her time and inclinations. 

The next six years were passed quietly and in happiness. 
Much time was occupied by her favorite study ; but not to the 
exclusion of domestic duties. Eagerness for learning did not 
dry up the mother in her; for, as Sydney Smith remarked, 
no true woman will desert her infant for a quadratic Equation. 

At the same time she freely met the demands of society— 
no trifling demands in her case, for her keen intellect and sweet 
disposition won her many friends. She also kept abreast of 
the leading questions of the day, political, social and scientific ; 
and, in the midst of such varied mental activity, contrived to 
devote considerable time to music and art. In her thirty- 
fourth year, she married Somerville, whose nature harmon- 
ized with her own. She now travelled for successive seasons 
on the continent, and added to her list of acquaintances many 
eminent men and women. Now, too, her ability began to be 
generally recognized. 
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In 1830, Lord Brougham, connected with “ The Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” urged her to popu- 
larize the then recent work of La Place, the “ Mécanique 
Céleste,” assuring her that in case of her refusal he knew of 
none other to do the work. Surprised and distrustful of her 
fitness for the task, she was persuaded with difficulty to under- 
take it. Her self-confidence did not increase with the com- 
pletion of the manuscript, which she submitted to the exami- 
nation of the most eminent mathematicians, awaiting their 
verdict with great anxiety. The result taught her a juster 
estimate of herself. The manuscript, at the hands of most in- 
spectors, received only admiration and praise. 

Sir John Herschel offered, it is true, two or three sugges- 
tions, but, in his own words, they were “ hardly worth pencil- 
ling the beautiful copy for.” He adds: “ What a pity that 
La Place has not lived to see this illustration of his great 
work! You will only, I fear, give too strong a stimulus to 
abstract science by this performance.” 

The ability displayed in this recasting of the Mécanique 
Céleste, immediately raised its author to the favored circle of 
mathematicians, of whom Herschel, Wollaston and Young of 
England, La Place and La Grange of France, and Alex. von 
Humboldt of Germany, were leaders. The book was adopted 
at Cambridge for the use of students studying for special 
mathematical honors. The Royal Astronomical Society de- 
parted from its established course and elected Mrs. Somerville, 
along with Caroline Herschel, to honorary membership. It 
also placed in its hall the bust of the former. The French 
Academy of Natural Science appointed Biot to make a report 
on “ The Mechanism of The Heavens,” “ which he did in the 
most flattering terms.” In short, this, the first of Mrs. Som- 
erville’s works, established her reputation as a mathematician, 
and justly ; for La Place had said that his work was under- 
stood by not twenty men in France, and by but one woman in 
the world—Mrs. Somerville. 
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The after life of Mrs. Somerville was full of intellectual 
activity. She immediately began a work entitled “The Con- 
nexion of the Physical Sciences,” which reached many editions. 
Then followed a treatise on “ The Form and Rotation of the 
Earth and Planets,” and other brief mathematical publications. 
Finally in her eighty-ninth year, she began her “ Physical 
Geography.” We need hardly add that all these works evince 
on the part of their author marked ability and originality ; 
and that some of them have had a wide circulation. 

Mrs. Somerville passed the happy years of declining life 
in Italy. To the last her faculties were unimpaired. The very 
unusual strength of her memory when she was of an age at 
which that faculty is said to be reliable only in affairs of child- 
hood, is shown by a casual statement in her diary while at 
Naples, that she had that day run across a long and intricate 
mathematical formula, which, though forty years had elapsed 
since she had occasion to use it, was as familiar to her as if 
she had examined it the day before. 

She took deep interest in the projects and discoveries of 
the younger generation, regretting that death would overtake 
her before she could learn the results of the latest explorations 
in Africa, of the exact distance of the sun from calculations 
based on the transits of Venus, the true nature of ocean cur- 
rents, &c. 

Mathematics claimed her attention even in the final days of 
life. The day before her death she was engaged in revising 
one of her early works-—“ The Theory of Differences,” and in 
studying Quaternions. She died in sleep at Naples, four years 
ago, at the age of ninety-two. 

This brief summary of her achievements in one province, 
is wretchedly inadequate to a just conception of her character 
asa whole. Ofher ardent disposition, and devotion to family, 
society and all human interests, we have barely spoken. And 
of her scientific pursuits we have mentioned only mathematics ; 
yet she made more than a superficial study of Botany, Min- 
eralogy and Microscopy. 
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The estimation in which she was held by the greatest men 
in Europe, is evident from the homage she received. It would 
be tedious to recount the honors showered upon her by the 
scientific world. The highest scientific societies of England, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy, conferred 
upon her medals or honorary membership—in some cases, 
both. 

We cannot, indeed, claim for her the first place among the 
scientists of her age; she had superiors. But, we must con- 
sider that it was the day of La Place, La Grange and Herschel ; 
that custom forbade her to begin the study of Mathematics 
until a time of life at which her rivals had nearly compassed 
the known truths of that science, and were prepared for original 
investigations ; that she was entirely self-taught ; that her time 
was largely occupied with domestic cares and social duties. 
Considering these facts, we can but admire her genius and 
wonder at her achievements; and those who believe that the 
female mind, with fair opportunities, will prove itself nowise 
inferior to that of man, may naturally be encouraged and 
strengthened in their belief by the life of a woman who, while 
facing many difficulties, and performing to the fullest all the 
duties of wife, mother and friend, while winning esteem by her 
sweet character, and admiration by her accomplishments, at- 
tained, in abstract science, an eminence not easily reached by 
the most gifted man. 








PORPOISE FISHING IN NEW YORK BAY. 


All travellers on the coast waters of the United States are 
familiar with the porpoise, or as the more literal and less poeti- 
cal sailors call him, the Sea Hog. Our name indeed is but 
the equivalent of the French forc-poisson or pig-fish. Most 
terrestrial animals have their fancied counterparts in the waters, 
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and we naturally look to see in old ocean what most resem- 
bles our barn-yard animals. How lazily the porpoise rolls 
along! How contentedly he grunts as he turns slowly over 
with a heavy swash and an easy air! Fancy the wide expanse 
of ocean but an immense mud-puddle, and the resemblance 
between pig and porpoise is complete. 

The porpoise has no particular home ; all along our Atlantic 
coast he roams in almost undisturbed possession. The terror 
of the blue-fish and Spanish mackerel, he himself fears no 
enemy save the ravenous sword-fish, and with this one excep- 
tion, is a true champion of the deep. But if there is one spot 
which this lazy fish, rich in the undisturbed possession of our 
many plentiful harbors and bays -prefers, it is the mouth of 
that noble river, which old Hendrick Hudson when first he 
beheld it, mistook, indeed, for the entrance to far-famed Cathay. 
There doth the porpoise delight to dwell; now in wild glee 
chasing the flying blue-fish through the foaming waters of the 
bar and around the light ship; now lazily rubbing his sides 
against the oyster stakes of Prince’s Bay ; now frightening the 
timid bathers of Coney Island and Rockaway as he sweeps 
through the surf, seeming to enjoy the consternation he creates ; 
again convoying some huge ship sailing down the harbor, as 
if to give her a farewell on her voyage, and commit her to 
Old Neptune’s care. Perchance he commends her to the dol- 
phins, for the porpoise after all prefers the proximity of the 
land, and is seldom seen far at sea. The dolphins are the 
lively fish known to all Atlantic voyagers, which seem to re- 
joice amid the wildest gales, leaping from crest to crest of the 
mountain billows. 

We have said that the porpoise enjoys undisturbed posses- 
sion of his dominions, but have omitted to mention that he 
is sometimes pursued by that arch-enemy of all brute creation 
—man. Fortunate it is for our friend that his pursuit has not 
become universal! That few comparatively, know the rare 
sport to be obtained in his capture. 
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Porpoise Fishing in New York Bay. 


It is a bright afternoon in July. The southerly wind which 
lightens so much the burden of our summer's heat, is blowing 
freshly ; the Rockaway and Long Branch boats speed on their 
way; a score of yachts sail up the bay with snow-white can- 
vas distended, and pushing her way among them, is seen the 
black hull of an ocean steamer. It is one of those perfect 
Summer afternoons on which the stay-at-homes are content 
with their. lot, and undisturbed, read accounts of Newport, 
Saratoga and White Mountains gaicty, a small fast tow-boat, 
one of the innumerable fleet which patrols the North and East 
rivers, is in waiting at the Battery, and with many expectations 
and hopes beating high, we start in search of a school of por- 
poises. Passing through the Upper Bay we enter the Nar- 
rows, and speed towards Sandy Hook. Preparations are made 
for the capture. The harpoon is properly adjusted and fast- 
ened to a long line neatly coiled in a large tub near the bow. 
A bucket of water is near at hand, for a porpoise when struck 
will sometimes pull the line out with such rapidity that the 
friction of the line oa the bulwarks sets fire to them. A Bal- 
lard rifle is loaded and placed near at hand, and everything is 
ready for the prey. 

All eagerly scan the horizon, and many are the conjectures 
as to the best hunting ground. We pass an in-coming tow- 
boat and hail the captain: “ Has he seen any porpoises ?” 
“Plenty to the eastward, off Rockaway,” he replies. This 
cheering information is greeted with delight, and rounding 
Coney Island Point we steer to the eastward. Suddenly one 
of the crew shouts: “ There they are, making to the suth’ard,” 
and about half a mile ahead sixty or seventy porpoises are 
seen tumbling and turning in the curling billows. The 
captain rings—‘ Let her go full speed.” All take their 
stations, and the excitement becomes intense. We sweep 
along near the beach dotted with bathers. The everlasting 
thunder of the long Atlantic swell is heard as the foaming 
waves break in spray on the shore, and right outside the surf, 
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fortunately in deep water, the porpoises are swimming ahead 
of us. The harpooner takes his place at the bow, and grasp- 
ing his weapon tightly, watches for a victim. The speed of 
the boat has been slackened, for the school is swimming more 
slowly, and we are almost upon them. Silence is enjoined, 
and breathlessly we watch them all around us. The harpooner 
is excited; his hand trembles; he nerves himself and poises 
the weapon ready for a blow. Suddenly, with a wild shout, 
he plunges the harpoon deep in the glossy back of a huge 
fellow that has risen just under the bow. Immediately there 
isa scene of the greatest excitement, and all are eager to 
know if the iron will hold. The captain rings the bell to stop, 
and the line runs out with great rapidity. Moments of intense 
anxiety pass; the line runs slower, slower, finally stops, 
and eager hands lay hold to draw it in. It comes easily for a 
time and disappointment is written on the faces of all, when it 
tautens and again runs out. “ Hurrah! the iron holds!” is 
the cry ; and now ensues an hour of continual excitement and 
suspense, for the fish is large and powerful, and many times 
do we think him lost. The remainder of the school have 
disappeared, for at the first alarm they invariably decamp. 
Finally, exhausted by his struggles, we draw him along side, 
and a rifle ball through his head completes the capture. We 
leisurely proceed to hoist him on board; no easy task, for he 
is fully ten feet in length, and his weight over 800 lbs. He is 
truly an enormous fellow, and we are justly jubilant at our 
success. 

By this time the sun is “ far down his western steep,” and 
the Staten Island hills are bathed in a rosy glow. Far to the 
south an outgoing steamer traces a line of smoke against the 
evening sky. The wind has died away. Turning westward 
we leave the Long Island shore. The moon rises and the 
lights shine out from the beacon towers of Navesink. 

Pursuing our homeward way, the battle is fought o'er 


again and we vote ourselves true heroes. Pleasantly an hour 
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or two pass we glide up the bay in the light of the summer's 
moon. We land about ten P. M., wearied, but with many 
lasting memories of our porpoise hunt in New York Bay. 


a 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Few centuries seem to have been more fruitful in crises, 
in revolutions and counter-revolutions, in the establishment, 
convulsion, and overthrow of empires and kingdoms than our 
own. From the period upon the teeming pages of whose his- 
tory falls the glitter of the first and great Napoleon’s sword 
to that which witnessed the sudden downfall of the third 
Napoleon, innovation and revolution have been the rule rather 
than the exception in Europe. With Thiers passed away the 
last of those illustrious men who figured amid the memorable 
events which crowded upon one another in rapid succes- 
sion after the great revolution and its attending convulsions. 
With the appearance of Bismarck upon the political stage began 
the rule of a new line of statesmen. Stern Time had super- 
seded Thiers. Upon his will had hung the destinies of France. 
He had seen his country at the zenith of her glory; he lived 
to see her in deepest degradation at the feet of Bismarck. 
He lingered only long enough to see his country once more 
recover some of her wonted energy and then reluctantly made 





way for a younger generation of statesmen. 

The death of Thiers has naturally led us to think of those 
whom he has left behind him in the field of European politics. 
And upon the character and life of Bismarck, now the fore- 
most figure of Europe, we would dwell for a little. We may, 
from the vantage-ground of disinterested observation, be able, 
in the light of the eventful sixty-two years of his life, to esti- 
mate his merits without the hatred of the Austrian, the fear- 
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begotten bitterness of the Frenchman, or the prejudice of the 
Englishman, to warp our judgment. 

Perhaps nothing would have appeared more improbable to 
the ordinary observer of thirty-five years ago than that the 
unpromising young aristocrat, the young man only now and 
then exchanging the pleasures of the hunting field and the 
drinking-bout for the moody perusal of miscellaneous litera- 
ture and abstruse philosophy, the young Bismarck, would 
before his sixtieth year make himself the virtual master of 
Europe. In the youthful Bismarck, describing in frequent and 
characteristic letters to his sister, “the farce of shooting the 
fox,” which he daily performed in company with his old and 
then somewhat simple-minded father, there appeared few indi- 
cations of that power of intellect and that force of purpose 
which characterize his later manhood. Occasionally, indeed, 
he lets fall some expression of discontent at the narrowness 
of his circle of vision and the petty character of the daily 
events of his life; but there were, so far as we can learn, no 
croppings out of that genius now so greatly feared and so 
justly admired. He seemed, unlike his ancestors, destined to 
pass his life in the humble position of a country squire, until 
in 1847, he was called upon to take his place as a representa- 
tive in his provincial Diet. 

The notable year 1848 was the first year of Bismarck’s 
public life. Every one is familiar with the revolutions which 
then convulsed the eastern portion of Europe ; every one re- 
members with what startling rapidity the revolutionary spirit 
spread into every corner of Europe. We can easily conceive 
that it was a time when every patriotic Prussian must have 
been filled with the gravest apprehensions with regard to his 
country’s future. France seemed to weather the storm with 
unsapped strength and undiminished resources, while the ap- 
parent success of the revolution made every sovereign of 
Europe tremble on his throne. Russia was then little less than 
Dictatress of Europe. Austria was supreme in the councils 
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of the Confederation and seemed likely to hold Prussia in per- 
petual subordination, and the safety of Prussia, which seemed 
to the more conservative threatened by the somewhat revolu- 
tionary tendencies of the Prussian Liberals, apparently de- 
pended upon the continuance of this subordination. Prussia 
was thus surrounded by powerful states of no very friendly 
character at the same time that she found herself obliged to 
fight a domestic enemy in the shape of radicalism. Entering 
public life at such a time and under such circumstances, Bis- 
marck, with his aristocratic and monarchical sympathies, 
naturally saw only the dangers of what he regarded as a menac- 
ing spirit of democracy, and we find him standing up in the 
Prussian Assembly and, even after the humiliation of Olmutz, 
boldly advocating Prussian subserviency to the house of Haps- 
burg. He looked with deep apprehension at the alarming _ 
spread of revolutionary principles and was naturally convinced 
that a close alliance with Austria was the only means by which 
these principles could be successfully combated. Seeing the 
many dangers which threatened the interests of the Confede- 
ration, he felt that Austrian domination alone could fend off 
these dangers from Germany and saw nothing but frivolity and 
“ revolutionary enterprise” in all schemes for the deliverance 
of Schleswig-Holstein. But eight years at Frankfort in the 
midst of all kinds of petty, partisan struggles and contemptible 
efforts to secure influence by improper means, revealed to Bis- 
marck the “ utter nullity ” of the German Confederation and 
taught him to regard with hatred and distrust the Austria of 
whose power he had so lately been the eager defender. By 
affording him an insight into the affairs of Germany and by 
revealing to him the extent of Austria's power and the direction 
in which it was all exerted, his stay at Frankfort proved emi- 
nently useful to Bismarck. It imparted to his views of European 
relations and of the possibilities of Prussia that breadth and 
grasp which have ever since characterized them. Bismarck’s 
early political career was such as to render him peculiarly fit 
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for that authority with which he was destined to be invested, 
and it was well for Prussia that when, in 1862, a crisis of 
supreme importance came she could avail herself of the services 
of Bismarck’s clear eye and trained hand. The Crimean war 
and the international complications which sprung from it had 
caused the opening of a widening breach between Russia and 
Austria. Napoleon was plotting against Austria for the pur- 
’ pose of promoting Italian unity and, in his eagerness for the 
friendship of Russia, was unconsciously playing into the hands 
of Gortschakoff. The Prussian nation was deeply agitated by 
the fierce contention of parties and the angry antagonism of 
king and parliament, at the same time that the French papers 
seemed eager to thrust a splendid destiny upon Prussia by 
loudly calling upon her to unify and thus save Germany. Bis- 
marck seems to have quickly and skilfully availed himself of 
all the golden opportunities which, amid such confusion of 
interests offered themselves for the aggrandizement of Prussia. 
Beyond all opposition in parliament and all antagonism in the 
king’s closet, he seems to have seen some prospect of an im- 
mediate realization of those hopes which he had so long cher- 
ished with reference to the increase of Prussian influence and 
the ultimate humiliation of Austria. He probably felt that in 
his own powers lay many bright possibilities ; and, acting with 
his usual decision and energy he commenced with a firm and 
skilled hand to steadily lay the foundations of Prussia’s future 
power and greatness. The late Prussian plenipotentiary to the 
Federal Diet was not long in making himself dictator of 
Europe ; the keen diplomatist soon proved himself the master- 
statesman. 

Events called into action the man from whose will so many 
events have sprung. In 1862, when every rumor indicated a 
close alliance between Russia, Prussia, and France, and every 
circumstance seemed to be calling upon Prussia for immediate 
and energetic action, William had need to call into his coun- 
sels a vigorous mind, and it did not long remain doubtful to 
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whom the position of chief advisor belonged by right of states- 
manlike genius. Bismarck’s character and commanding talents 
rendered him a necessity to the king. In his new position, 
which proved to be the most responsible in Europe, he acted 
with a boldness and energy combined with foresight and pru- 
dence which have made him the most prominent figure in 
modern history. To sketch his career since 1862 would be to 
recapitulate the history of Europe for the last fifteen years and 
such a sketch cannot be attempted here. It will be our aim 
simply to delineate with all possible care his mental and moral 
character. 

We can form no just conception of Bismarck’s capacities 
as a statesman by comparing him with any of those great 
English statesmen to whom we have been wont to accord a 
large place in our notice and admiration, or with any of those 
honored men and able statesmen who brought our republic in 
safety and honor through the storms of her early existence. 
Neither those talents so necessary to the English statesman as 
a leader of Parliament nor those peculiar gifts always to be 
found in the guide of popular opinion and guard of popular 
institutions are necessary to the Prussian statesman. All the 
energies of the English or American statesman must be spent 
in govering great popular assemblies, in manipulating parties, 
in directing and controlling popular opinion. The Prussian 
statesman, on the other hand, must exert all his powers in 
rendering himself supreme in the royal closet ; his power does 
not depend upon popular assemblies whose favor he must win 
and whose support he must command, but rests entirely with 
his royal master; he is comparatively independent of party 
relations and ties. Besides great intellect, the English states- 
man must have eloquence and tact ; in the Prussian statesman 
eloquence and tact are nothing unless accompanied by marked 
administrative and diplomatic talents and a controlling influ- 
ence over the royal mind. The triumphs of the English 
statesman are gained upon the floor of parliament; those of 
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the Prussian statesman are won in the cabinet of his King. 
The powers of the English statesman are apt to be dwarfed in 
being so constantly exercised for the acquirement of nothing 
more than skill in dialectic fence; intrigue is apt to bemean 
the powers and sully the character of the Prussian statesman. 
For all the officers of the Prussian ministry are directly respon- 
sible to the king alone, and the prime minister, exercising no 
direct supervision over them, must control his subordinates 
through the king, their common master. And, while many a 
triumph over external difficulties and opponents, many a mas- 
ter-stroke of policy, and many a victory in war have all com- 
bined to attest the pre-eminence of his genius, Bismarck’s 
character is not altogether free from the stain which intrigue 
invariably brings. In his dealings with the diplomatic world 
or even with his royal master he has not always proved him- 
self above deceit. But still he may justly be regarded asa 
grand type of his class of statesmen—men of independent con- 
viction, full of self-trust, and themselves the spirit of their 
country’s institutions. In Bismarck are united the moral force 
of Cromwell and the political shrewdness of Richelieu ; the 
comprehensive intellect of Burke, without his learning, and the 
diplomatic ability of Talleyrand, without his coldness. In 
haughtiness, a rival of Chatham ; in devotion to his country’s 
interests, a peer of Hampden; in boldness of speech, and 
action, an equal of Brougham, Bismarck’s qualities are in most 
unique combination. 

Though intensely German in all his tastes and peculiarities, 
Bismarck is by no means distinguished for those acquirements 
so much valued by Germans. In proficiency in purely literary 
fields he can stand no comparison with his friend and ally, 
Gortschakoff. But, while ranking with few of his many emi- 
nent contemporaries in literary power, he stands among them 
all without a peer in those powers of cool judgment, quick 
determination, and masterly execution which make up the 


statesman’s character. But he is a Prussian and his talents are 
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such as are usually met with in the chief officer of state in a 
virtually unlimited monarchy. All his faculties seem moulded 
for administration and legislation, for framing statutes, nego- 
tiating treaties and organizing armies. And the singleness of 
his aim has concentrated his powers. The extension and firm 
establishment of Prussian empire has all along been the cause 
for which and under whose inspiration he has accomplished 
by a few master-strokes such enterprises as would have been 
regarded as chimerical by a more timid or less commanding 
genius. In 1866 one short week saw the humiliation of Aus- 
tria and the thwarting of France. The pleasing results of that 
stupendous week's work were the transformation of Prussia’s 
former strategic weakness into actual strength by making her 
territory one compact mass and the consequent increase of 
Prussian influence in Europe. A campaign of almost unri- 
valled brilliancy and rapidity then brought proud France to 
the feet of Prussia, exposing the “ misunderstood incapacity” 
of Napoleon and adding the smiling fields of Alsace and Lor- 
raine to the already powerful kingdom; and the victor of 
Sedan ended his course of victory by placing an emperor's 
crown upon the brow of his King. 

Ever since his contact with Austrian intrigue at Frankfort— 
on-the—Main caused the scales to fall from his eyes, all Bis- 
marck’s public actions have been indicative of keenness of 
insight, clearness of judgment, and promptness of decision. 
As a member of the Federal Diet, he quickly and accurately 
divined the motives and aims of Austria and promptly and 
providently arrayed himself in direct opposition to them. He 
saw that more than ordinary influence was to belong to the 
clearsighted man who then represented Russia in Frankfort, 
and, with his keen eye on the future, successfully cultivated 
the friendship of the great Gortschakoff. He seems to have 
been the first to perceive the true weakness of Napoleon's 
character and the real emptiness of all his schemes for Italian 
unity and for the general good of mankind. His penetrating 
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glance discovered the really feeble condition of Austria and 
detected the gullibility of Napoleon. He had learned many 
an useful lesson in the severe school of diplomacy in which he 
had studied. No tricks of policy, no subtilties of diplomacy 
could mislead one who gained his early experience among 
political tricksters and who is himself the keenest of diplo- 
matists. His keenness of insight, begetting vivid conceptions 
of every position in all its bearings, has mapped out before him 
every possible line of action; his clearness of judgment has, 
with almost unerring accuracy, pointed out the one which 
might be most advantageously adopted. 

Bismarck’s vivid conceptive powers are naturally combined 
with an impulsiveness, which, if not checked by judgment and 
restrained by circumstances, might betray him into rashness. 
But, being under the constant necessity of carefully thinking 
out every line of action and laboriously planning every mode 
of execution, in order that his measures may be acceptable to 
his royal master, every tendency to rashness has been counter- 
balanced and neutralized by the necessity for deliberation. 
And, though the great chancellor often chafes fiercely under 
the restraints thus imposed upon him, he, nevertheless, owes 
to this very restraint much of his success. William has always 
yielded in more important matters to the genius of his great 
subject, but frequently only after long and severe struggles, 
which have greatly worn upon the chancellor at the same time 
that they have purged his schemes of every rash element. 
The King possesses more force of moral character and stub- 
bornness of will than clearness of intellectual insight and his 
favor, often so hard to win, is therefore essential even to the 
all-powerful Bismarck. Only an unconquerable energy and 
an indomitable will have prevented the premier from retiring 
from a position necessarily so harassing. Obstacles seem only 
to whet his activity and increase his power. 

With unmeasured energy and surprising power of concen- 
tration are combined the firmness, the quickness of resolve, 
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and the ability for prompt action so necessary to leaders. But 
Bismarck’s firmness, while pointed with intrepidity, is disfig- 
ured by harshness. Nothing could be harsher than his means 
of removing from his path some antagonist or rival and he has 
often proved unscrupulous in the use of these means. But 
our condemnation of Bismarck’s occasional bad faith should 
be surrounded by many qualifications and explanations. We 
can never justify the wilful disregard of justice or the wilful 
breaking of faith. But in a man who is conscious of great 
powers, whose mind is teeming and overflowing with great 
political plans and dreaming of grand national triumphs, and 
who, withal, is hampered on every side by almost every cir- 
cumstance of his surroundings we can at least understand an 
occasional breach of honor, and, in the presence of so many 
grand and peerless qualities and so many noble purposes, can 
perhaps forgive a want of integrity which so seldom exhibits 
itself. And even when uprightness is wanting in his purposes 
or in his choice of means, its place is filled by uncommon wis- 
dom in action. 

Burke has somewhere spoken of what, in his usually happy 
manner, he has styled “ retrospective wisdom and _ historic 
patriotism ;” of these the wisdom and patriotism of Bismarck 
are the direct opposites. His is the wisdom that penetrates 
and provides for the future ; his is the patriotism that impels 
him to exhibit his love for his country in constant endeavors 
to secure for her permanent power and prosperity. 

The history of modern times furnishes few examples of 
such minds as that of this now famous German. We can find 
on record few instances in which a comparatively small and 
virtually dependent kingdom has been raised in eight years to 
the proud place of a first class power by the genius of a single 
man. Few indeed are the modern statesmen who have pos- 
sessed even a smal] part of Bismarck’s creative power backed 
and pointed by his insight and energy. The man who has of 
late modified and directed the whole course of European 
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events ; the man who was able to destroy the power of Austria, 


humble France, unify Germany, endow Prussia with immense 
and unwonted strength, and command the uniform support of 
Russia ; the man who was bold enough to take all temporal 
power from the German Roman Catholic Church in the face of 
so many thousands of German Roman Catholics; the man who, 
by mere genius and force of character, has attained the proud- 
est position in all Europe, will not soon be forgotten. Prussia 
will not soon find another Bismarck. ATTICUS. 


THREE CHARACTERS FROM “THE BLITHEDALE 
ROMANCE.” 


A PROBLEM. 


Some one has called Hawthorne’s works * chemical prob- 
lems,” a term which precisely describes them. And yet we do 
not think of them as problems of modern chemistry. Our 
imagination takes us back to the days when a gloomy turret 
was the fit abode of him who dealt with Alchemy and the end 
of whose labors was to discover the mysteries of life. On 
such problems Hawthorne spent his energies. He dwelt apart 
from men within the mysterious citadel of his imagination. 
Its many alcoves he filled with strange elements. Here could 
be found in all their strength the passions and affections of 
men freed from the clayey covering in which they usually 
dwell. They stood forth in all their glory or their shame, yet 
over them hung a mystic veil that took away all coarse and 
vulgar glitter but in nowise concealed their true nature. The 
sun-light of the world without threw but a few straggling rays 
upon the scene, yet a steady intellectual fire illumines every 
nook and corner with its pale, spiritual flame. 

Let us sit for awhile in this ghostly laboratory and listen 
to the wise sayings of this great Alchemist. Let us watch 
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with him the crucible containing three immortal intellects. 
And while the elements are glowing in the fire of passion let 
us note the changes that take place, the affinities and repul- 
sions, and when the glow has died out forever let us examine 
the resultant, and may-be in the cinders and ashes we shall find 


some priceless “ Elixir of Life.” 

We will naturally begin with an examination of the charac- 
ter of Zenobia. We make her the first of the elements in the 
great problem. The very queenliness of her character de- 
mands that we do her honor first, and we obey as those did 
who knew her—all save two, the one a worthless villain, the 
other an almost heartless egotist. Wherein lay the secret of 
Zenobia’s power? A fine intellect she surely possessed for she 
had gained some reputation as a writer. Many were the 
images she could summon from an unknown region and endow 
with life ; and yet these images were not brought forth and 
nourished to the detriment of the other faculties. No morbid 
element, inducing a weakly sentimentality, existed in her 
nature. Her reason and judgment were above the average. 
Yet with all this we would not call her intellectual, in the New 
England sense of that term. She possessed too much warmth 
and passion in her nature and too little severe culture for this. 
In her the affections found their full development, not a north- 
ern mediocrity but a tropical profusion. Such a mind and 
heart the Creator had implanted in a fit dwelling-place. No 
attenuated form and marble whiteness could contain such 
intellectual vigor and passionate warmth. Zenobia stands 
before us “womanliness incarnated.” To this she owes her 
power. We admire and respect the purely intellectual woman; 
we caress, comfort and pity the passionate, sensuous one; but 
Zenobia, the union of both, we love and adore, because in her 
we see the unlimited capacity for loving in return. The ele- 
ment of pride and pomp in her character is but the natural 
self-assertion that belongs to perfect womanliness. Without 
it, such a “rare exotic” might be plucked by the common 
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crowd and waste its bloom and fragrance in some wretched 
hovel. 

The sensuous part of Zenobia’s nature had loved Wester- 
velt, and being deceived had thrown away its idol with no 
further lament than a wail of the emotions; and that proud 
intellect soon restored them to their wonted calm. The intel- 
lectual Zenobia could have loved Coverdale with great fer- 
vency and if that love were not requited her emotional nature 
would soon have balanced the disappointment by a passionate 
affection for something else. But if Zenobia should love with 
heart and mind and soul, then there exists nowhere a compass 
to guide her safe to port: she but follows where her consort 
leads and if he fails her she is lost!) The storms break upon 
her alone, deserted, deceived: the waves roll o’er the head 
that always had defied the elements: a human soul is at sea, 
without charts or instruments, for she has given them all to 
one who has proved unworthy of the trust. One cry for help, 
one look to heaven and she sinks beneath the troubled waters. 
Alas! for Zenobia thus loved. This brings us to consider the 
second element of our problem, Hollingsworth. 

He stands before us a type of almost perfect manhood, 
fallen greatly from his high estate. There had been given to 
him a mind and heart such as few possess this side the unknown 
river. There was room in that great heart of his for the sor- 
rows of countless men. And of that great heart was born a 
womanish tenderness that would have seemed effeminate in 
any other than such a grandly massive character. And there 
welled up from it an intense sympathy with the oppressed and 
hate of the oppressor. Over all there ruled an inflexible will, 
the power of which he perfectly recognized, for he says, 
“ Mortal man has no right to be so inflexible as it is my nature 
and necessity to be.” What was needed was a symmetrical 
development of the whole man, when all that latent power of 
good in him would have revealed itself. But the development 
was narrow and one-sided. Left alone this great-hearted man 
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naturally turned toward some class that needed sympathy and 
the wretched criminals attracted his attention. His heart went 
out toward them and his uncultured mind contrived a strange, 
unfeasible scheme for their reformation. This was perfectly 
natural in one who knew so little of the ways of men and 
whose intellect, through lack of education, was unable to con- 
trol the wild schemes of an impulsive heart. As a conse- 
quence this heart turned both intellect and will into the same 
channel and there was no turning to right or left, for that 
unbending will stood at the helm and saw no port but one. 

The steps in the fall of such a man as Hollingsworth are 
these. A great mind and heart, without a liberal education, 
lead to one engrossing idea instead of liberal thought, narrow- 
ness of idea leads to self-conceit, self-conceit to selfishness and 
selfishness to an all-absorbing self-egotism that stops at noth- 
ing that will in anywise bring about the longed for consumma- 
tion. 

At first glance we are almost induced to wage war with 
Hawthorne for bringing to an end like this a man of such 
great possibilities. But this great discerner of the minds of 
men never violates the laws that govern their action, and if we 
carefully analyze the character we find that no other result 
could ‘possibly happen under the given circumstances. If 
Hollingsworth had been a man of education, instead of an 
uncultured blacksmith, it would have been different and he 
would have become, not a narrow-minded philanthropist but a 
warm-hearted over of all men. Or even if his will had been 
less unbending his mind, uncultured as it was, could have 
informed his heart of the wildness of its schemes ere it was too 
late. On the other hand, suppose him gifted with moderate 
sympathies, intellect and will remaining the same, he would 
have become a specialist in some branch of learning, for a 
firm will is likely to make one concentrative. He, like Zeno- 
bia, owed his misfortune to a too great abundance of natural 
gifts in adverse circumstances. When men approach too near 
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the estate of angels let them beware for there ten thousand 
fallen ones stand around to hurl them from their high estate 
and make them as themselves. The personal appearance of 
the man was massive and his iron features betokened the will 
behindthem. “ The great, rude, shaggy, swarthy man! And 
Zenobia loved him !” 

Two great elements in our problem are now before us and 
we are, to a degree, acquainted with their constituents. Pas- 
sion’s fire is already faintly glowing beneath the crucible and 
the great Alchemist is gazing intently upon it and notes with 
accuracy the phenomena. We sit as pupils at his feet and 
catch the words of wisdom as they fall from his lips. 

We have seen that Zenobia was a creature who possessed 
the capabilities of an all-absorbing, passionate love, and yet 
comparatively few would think Hollingsworth most likely to 
induce such a love. Let us look more closely and perhaps 
we can discover the secret of this strange attraction. Zenobia, 
with all her pride and pomp, was by no means masculine in 
her independence. The true womanliness of her nature 
demanded its complement. Without it she was liable to 
greatly err, for with all her virtues she was buta woman. “A 
creature whom only a little change of earthly fortune, a little 
kinder smile of Him who sent me hither, and one true heart 
to encourage and direct me, might have made all that a woman 
can be!"’ are the words she uses of herself. Such a true heart 
she sought in Hollingsworth. In him she saw that natural 
manliness in all its ruggedness and strength that would best 
complete the measure of her life. He was a great uncultured 
oak, standing grandly alone and able to withstand all storms 
in his own strength. And what was more natural than for 
this luxuriant vine of the tropics, perfect as its nature allowed 
it to be, to wind around the rugged oak that he might brave 
the winds for her, and when the storms were passed that she 
might add a softening beauty to his massive grandeur. It 
may be thought that Zenobia would, in the pride of her per- 
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fect womanhood, seek out some weaker vine and bear it aloft 
in her own luxuriousness. But she was sympathetic, not com- 
passionate. The tropical warmth of her character caused her 
to ever look higher. Her nature demanded an idol, not a 
worshipper. Her imperious will had many subjects but her 
great heart would not tolerate a fawning obsequious courtier : 
it rather sought a haughty king. In Hollingsworth she saw 
the fulfilment of her wish. The heroic element in him was an 
exponent of his kingly character. He stood alone and battled 
* against the opinions of the world. He was her idol and her 
king. Her sympathetic nature saw in his great heartedness 
its affinity. And so with heart and mind and soul she loved 
him. Did she love him? No; she loved the man he might 
have been and what she loved was but a vision. 
Hollingsworth exerted an influence over her, that came of 
more than mere inherent force, there was a conscious effort on 
his part to win her. This is not brought into prominence by 
the author, but in that awful and just estimate of Hollings- 
worth’s character which she makes when she discerns the truth, 
we learn that he deceived her with the view of furthering his 
own selfish aims. All his actions, his espousing the cause of 
the community, his friendship for Coverdale and his seeming 
love for her, were but the outgrowth of his miserable self- 
egotism. Without this positive effort of his, Zenobia could 
never have been won. For when it ceased, she loathed him, . 
the vision vanished and in its place was seen “a cold, heart- 
less, self-beginning and self-ending piece of mechanism.” We 
do not deny the presence of great and attractive qualities in 
Hollingsworth but they were so encrusted as to render them 
hideous. And yet when this inherent power was exerted it 
was so great as to beam through and hide from sight by its 
brilliancy this very hideousness itself. But when the glitter 
had departed Zenobia found that she had cherished a worth- 
less stone instead of a priceless gem ; since all the good she 
saw was valueless, being inapproachable. 
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If this were the end, the problem would be a great failure, 
one element passing away, the other a worthless mass. But 
all the time there has been at work an element, spirit-like and 
strange. Priscilla is the final factor in the problem. Vague, 

' shadowy and yet potent she seems more the impersonation of 
a principle than a material being. If we should give this prin- 
ciple a name it would be simple, child-like, unfaltering trust. 
Her reason and judgment were but forms of trust. Her love 
was trust intensified a thousand-fold. This element, simple as 
it appears, is the all powerful agent needed to complete the 
process and to account for some phenomena hitherto inex- 
plicable. 

Priscilla’s affinity for both Zenobia and Hollingsworth was 
the natural result of her trusting spirit, and yet there was more 
of involuntary affection than of perfect confidenee in her feel- 
» ings toward the former. There existed some natural attrac- 
tion of which we are ignorant until their relations as sisters is 
revealed. Her disposition would have led her to cling to 
Zenobia as long as the latter returned her affection, but should 
Zenobia spurn her then she would have fled, like a tender doe, 
that has ventured too trustingly to the abode of men only to 
be cruelly treated. But the bond of sisterhood, to such crea- 
tures as Priscilla, is sacred and must not be broken by the 
fiercest blows. But why did not Zenobia return the love? If 
. she was so noble as is represented, how was it possible for her 
to treat unkindly such a harmless creature? In the first place 
she knew not of the natural bond and if she had I fear it would 
have made but little difference, although she makes that plea 
in her defence. Zenobia could wish no harm to any one and 
yet, when once her nature was aroused with passion, she was 
blinded to everything else but the object of her love. What- 
ever then opposed her seemed to be an evil fate and she felt 
no compunctions in removing it from her path. Many would 
be inclined to accuse her of a selfishness almost as great as 
Hollingsworth’s. But hear her own defence.—‘ Now God 
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judge between us, which of us two has most mortally offended 
him. At least I am a woman, with every fault, it may be, that 
a woman ever had; false moreover, to the whole circle of 
good, in my reckless truth to the little good I saw before me, 
—but stilla woman. But how is it with you? Are you a 
man? No! butamonster.” Zenobia needs no more defense. 
She was a woman. And as we glance for the last time upon 
her, not a lovely, breathing being but a frightful corpse, drip- 
ping with the water of a suicidal grave, we feel nought but 
pity for the erring one: and, as the clods of earth rattle hol- 
lowly upon the coffin, we stand around the fast filling grave 
and with our sobs and tears we mingle the words, ‘ she was a 
woman. Then we turn from the dead to gaze on those who 
still remain. 

From the first, Priscilla had trusted in Hollingsworth with 
all the strength of her confiding nature. This great man, a 
hero and a knight, battling with the world in his own strength, 
seemed to her, as to Zenobia, the very ideal man. Her love 
was of the sentimental clinging sort and not passionate like 
Zenobia’s. Her life and personality were absorbed in him and 
Hollingsworth’s love went out to her, for a self-egotist could 
love no other than such an one. And yet the same principle 
that made him love her caused him to stifle that love. Zeno- 
bia’s wealth was more valuable to him than Priscilla’s heart. 
But why not love Zenobia? Had she not thrown herself at 
his feet and given her all to him? But Zenobia was too real 
and positive; there was too much of the conquered queen 
about her. His selfishness could be satisfied with nothing but 
an abject slave. The darkest spot of his whole career is this 
throwing off of Priscilla and winning Zenobia for her wealth. 
It is by this that we are made conscious of the horrible depth 
to which he has fallen. He seems almost past redemption, 
but when Zenobia’s reverses and death threw him back to his 
true love and awaken him somewhat from his dream, we see 
some hope. No element is ever annihilated ; if good, its effect 
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is felt for good. And so when he takes Priscilla into his per- 
sonality an element of good is introduced whose influence 
must be felt. Long years elapse and all the time a change has 
been taking place; the two elements are perfectly assimulated 
and each has gained some good from the other. Priscilla 
stands forth with a courage not her own. Hollingsworth is 
meek and humble, the reflected virtues of his complement. 
And now the fire beneath the crucible is burning low and 
almost out; the changes are completed. But while its fitful 
gleams are fast dying, we will search for the “ Elixir of Life.” 
The turret is growing dark and strange shadows are flitting 
around and brooding over us. The great Alchemist rises and 
points toward the crucible, and there the elements have sud- 
denly grown luminous again, and the glow has shaped itself in 
words,—* Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and shy 
neighbor as thyself?’ The problem is solved. R. 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 

In treating of historical characters, however well meaning 
the author may be in presenting simple truth, his picture will 
always be colored by his individualism. His tastes, feelings, 
and education, tend to bias him for or against the character he 
is portraying. One will convert the crippled Rosinante of 
History into the brightest Pegasus that ever coursed the ether- 
eal upper strata ; another, with a sweep of his pen, plucks off 
the wings, and we have a sorrier steed than that bestrode by 
the martial hero of Cervantes. This may be owing to the 
blind partisanship of the writer, or to what is too often the 
case, an inherent defect in the character itself. This defect 
viewed through the lens of an enemy assumes such huge pro- 
portions as to cloud, if not to completely veil, a nature other- 
wise great and noble. The most enthusiastic eulogy and the 
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most bitter philippic on Byron or Shelley will both contain a 
basis of truth. The sun of Bacon’s genius shines very brightly, 
notwithstanding the mist of venal corruption. Machiavelli 
sends forth a bright ray at times, showing that even there, 
there is no total eclipse. But are there no examples of great 
men, fully rounded, the whole man highly and harmoniously 
developed? No pure colored gems without a flaw ? We have 
only to go back less than a century and point to our own 
immortal Washington (may the phrase never become less 
trite), or to the only other instance history gives us of a simi- 
lar man in like circumstances, John Hampden. 

Very few of the facts of Hampden’s earlier life are known. 
That he was born in London, 1594, of good family, and was 
educated at Oxford, is about the extent of our knowledge ; 
but with his later life the most superficial student of English 
history is acquainted, for it is vitally connected with the his- 
tory of his time; and that time the greatest crisis through 
which England ever passed. Naturally inclined to intellectual 
and literary pursuits, Hampden, in an age less tumultuous 
than that in which he lived, would have gained for himself a 
lasting name in the world of letters. This denied, his great 
and well balanced powers placed him in his high position of 
Warrior and Statesman. Although he entered upon his polit- 
ical life as a member of the House of Commons under James 
the First, his active participation begins with the accession of 
Charles the First, the worst of the Stuarts, if that be possible 
where all were so bad, but the only one who received his 
righteous doom at the bar of an earthly tribunal. A writer 
remarks, “that Charles found that in his first parliament he 
was married to a sullen bride ;” rather we think to a noble 
spirited woman who had determined to emancipate herself from 
the slavish bondage of an eastern seraglio, and to claim equal 
rights with her lord and master. Hampden first placed him- 
self prominently before the people by refusing to contribute to 
the king’s forced loan, and suffered imprisonment in conse- 
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quence. Later, when Charles, fair and false like the rest of 
his name, with a reckless violation of pledges and infringe- 
ment of rights, had pushed the people to the verge of endur- 
ance, Hampden stepped forth again in his refusal to pay a 
trifling assessment for ship money. He had gained a name 
for moderation, a rare virtue among the leaders of either party 
at that time, so rare indeed that he seems to have formed the 
sole exception. His struggles to restrain the undue zeal of 
his party, and to reconcile king and people, proceeded from no 
element of weakness. No leader of the Parliamentarian party 
took a more decided stand where there was a clear violation 
of the least of the rights of the people. Thus in this crisis all 
looked to Hampden as their champion. His quiet determina- 
tion to appeal to the laws of his country, the total absence of 
any spirit of bluster or bravado, showed a man who ruled the 
empire of himself, and who was therefore fitted to represent 
and assert the dignity of a wronged people: Although failing 
of an acquittal, his masterly defence made him venerated by 
his party, and at the same time secured him the respect of his 
opponents. 

Hampden’s part in the remaining parliaments of Charles 
shows the consummate statesman. His strength of intellect 
and vast acquirements made him trusted. His mild manners, 
affability, and deference to the opinions of others made him 
loved. His unselfish devotion to his country made him hon- 
ored. His influence was none the less powerful that it was 
exerted quietly. Seldom taking part in the debates, which 
often took the form of wrangling, every word when he did 
speak carried weight. His arguments were logical, clear, and 
convincing. His wisdom kept him from being betrayed into 
any oratorical flights of hyperbole. Hampden was by nature 
peaceable ; his were measures of pacification, the reconcilement 
of differences. When, however, the tempest was inevitable, 
when the pouring of oil on the troubled waters would have 
been the part of an imbecile or a coward, he yielded to the last 
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dread alternative, the arbitrament of arms. Taking up the 
sword hesitatingly, he used it manfully. During his brief 
career as a warrior he showed himself the brave and skilful 
leader. He was in reality, what Essex was in name. Clar- 
endon, one of the few Tory writers who have given him even 
partial justice, says, “ He was very temperate in diet, and a 
supreme governor over all his passions and affections, and had 
thereby a great power over other men’s.” The mysterious 
dispensations of an overruling providence often seem unjust to 
men, as taking away a man from his earthly sphere of action, 
when he seems most needed there. When Hampden turned, 
wounded unto death, from the enemy at Chalgrove field, 
“which he never used to do” as a biographer naively remarks, 
it required no prophet to foretell the setting sun of English 
liberty. The only check on the violent and grasping nature 
of Cromwell was now removed. Had there been such a man 
as Hampden, witH his controlling influence, when Royalty 
was abolished, would there ever have been a Restoration ? 
Cromwell was despotic, and at his death the quick rebound to 
royalty showed a state only kept from rebellion by the power 
of a gigantic will. He ruled with a rod of iron, absorbing the 
power which was only given to him in trust. We bow to the 
mighty genius of the man, but it was a genius kindred to that 
of Czsar, not of Washington. Hampden would have wielded 
the same power as skilfully, and what is more the mark of a 
truly great man, would have placed it in the hands of the peo- 
ple, to whom it belonged. 

The only accusations brought against Hampden, are by 
tory writers, who think that the holder of republican princi- 
ples must, in the very nature of the case,be a bad man. They 
hold with Dr. Johnson, that the first Whig was the Devil. 
Hampden is pompously accused of being implicated in the 
judicial murders of Laud and Strafford. It would occupy too 
much space to disprove the charge. It is sufficient to remark 
that the more eminent and dispassionate historians of modern 
times give judgment in favor of Hampden. 
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The character of Hampden would lack an important ele- 
ment of completeness if no mention were made of his religious 
feelings. He lived at a time when Protestantism in its malig- 
nant type of Puritanism was in the ascendant. Catholicism 
in England had practically received its death blow, in the 
recoil after the reign of terror under Mary, who in aspiring to 
be its champion, contributed to its downfall. This recoil con- 
sisted in rejecting everything savoring of the Romish Church, 
save one of its most objectionable features, religious intole- 
rance. The Established Church was full of the abuses of the 
mother church. Its ministers, 

“ Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep hook, or have learnt ought else the least, 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs !”’ 
Although Hampden was associated with the most bigoted of 
the Puritans, yet he favored the doctrines of the Church, and 
sought to restore its purity by divesting it of its temporal power. 
His Christianity is best shown, not in his devotion to creeds, 
but in the mildness and tolerance of his opinions, and the sin- 
cere unostentatious piety of his conduct. His enemies termed 
him “too zealous a Christian,” on which a periodical of his 
time comments thus: “ His bitterest enemies could never 
fasten any action of disrepute upon him, but one (as they called 
it), which I conceive was for his eternal honour, that he was 
too sealous a christian (as by their pamphlets at Oxford 
appeares), which, if it be a sinne, then of all sinnes in this 
world the Cavaliers are least guiltie of it.” Hampden’s relig- 
ion was not that of the sour, long visaged, canting Puritan, he 
made it no cloak to cover a heart overflowing with arrogance 
and deceit. His last words will convey, better than another’s 
can express it, the simple, kindly faith, which Christ enjoined 
at the beginning, but which through man’s device is so often 
distorted to subserve his wilful desires and ends. “O Lord 
God of hosts, great is thy mercy, just and holy are thy deal- 
ings unto us sinful men. Save me, O Lord, if it be thy good 
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will, from the jaws of death. Pardon my manifold transgres- 


sions. O Lord, save my bleeding country. Have these realms 
in thy special keeping. Confound and level in the dust those 
who would rob the people of their liberty and lawful preroga- 
tive. Let the king see his error, and turn the hearts of his 
wicked counsellors from the malice and wickedness of their 
designs. Lord Jesus, receive my soul! O Lord, save my 
country. O Lord, be mercifulto” . . . . . Thus died 
England's wisest Statesman, bravest warrior, and purest patriot. 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


Now gently falls the fading light, 
The Autumn's sunset veil, 

While dusky grows the wavering flight 
Of whip-poor-will and quail. 

The grain is bound, the nuts are brown 
On every wooded hill, 

The light is softened on the down, 
And silvered on the rill. 


The partridge drums ; the plover’s call 
Salutes the sportsman’s ear, 

And just above the water-fall 
The fisher sets his weir. 

The reddened leaves with withered wings 
Sweep lightly to the sod, 

And Autumn walks the land and sings, 
With rustling sandals shod. 

SCRIBNER. 
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VOICE OF THE ALUMNI. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF THE ALUMNI IN THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Princeton College has always enjoyed and deserved the 
) reputation of being a conservative institution. Secure in the 
. fame she has maintained for more than a century, relying upon 
the known results of her work as shown in a long list of emi- 
7 nent and successful graduates, she has never deemed it the 
part of wisdom to abandon the known paths in order to follow 
the delusive lights of false progress. Yet she has not permit- 
ted herselfto incur the reproach of inaction and lack of enterprise. 
The magnificent buildings which have sprung up as if by enchant- 
ment about the walls of Nassau Hall; the great increase in 
the number of instructors: the enlargement of her curriculum 
and the additions to her literary and scientific resources which 
the past few years have witnesscd,—all these things show that 
she has not been wholly unmindful of the requirements of the 
age in which we live. 

Yet such is the prevailing conservatism at Princeton that 
it would be a difficult task to persuade the wise and learned 
men who control the government of the college that some 
change in that government, or rather a change in the mode of 
selecting those who administer it, might be attended with 
salutary results. It is at present a delicate matter even to 





allude to the possibility of such a change. We do not remem- 
ber that it has ever been a subject of discussion in the pages 


of this magazine. It was spoken of at a meeting of the 
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Alumni some years ago, but the speaker was hushed at once 
as if by chance he had uttered the terrible “* Om” of the Hin- 
doos, to pronounce which is a sin of the gravest magnitude. 
Certainly it can do no harm to express briefly and in a somewhat 
desultory manner the opinion of many graduates in respect to 
the representation of the Alumni in the Board of Trustees. By 
this we mean a plan whereby, for example, a limited number of 
new members may be elected, by the votes of graduates of at 
least three or five years standing, fora short term of years, the 
terms being so arranged that one member thus elected shall 
go out of office in each year. This method is suggested 
merely as an example, to illustrate what is had in view. The 
fact that a number of the most renowned and influential col- 
leges in this country have recognized the propriety of permit- 
ting their Alumni to take some part in the selection of their 
Boards of Directors or Trustees, ought to be sufficient to raise 
the presumption that such a course is not entirely to be con- 
demned. The system has been in operation for some years at 
Harvard, Yale and Williams to our personal knowledge. We 
are not aware that it has proved to be inconvenient or detri- 
mental to the prosperity of those institutions. On the con- 
trary, we are assured by competent authorities that it has been 
eminently successful. While we do not by any means counsel 
or approve blind imitations, we are confident that the experi- 
ence of others is not an uncertain test by which to try conclu- 
sions in respect to the advisability of any proposed measure. 
There are other reasons however which should commend 
themselves to the judgment of those who have at heart the for- 
tunes of Princeton College. 

To bind its graduates by tics stronger than those of mere 
sentiment and to preserve their interest in the prosperity and 
welfare of their Alma Mater, should be accounted the duty of 
every institution which hopes to rise above the level of common 
things and to become an efficient factor in the advancement of 
sound learning. It needs little argument to show that no 
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surer way can be devised to accomplish this end than to give 


to the graduates a voice in the election of a certain number of 
the governors of the college. The man who feels that his vote 
will count in the choice of any ruler gains in dignity, and his 
sense of responsibility is awakened. If years of absence and 
engrossing pursuits have made him negligent or apathetical in 
regard to the welfare of his college, the reflection that he is 
not forgotten but that or. the contrary there is devolved upon 
him an office, to be exercised with judgment and discretion, 
will go far towards making that man a devoted and faithful 
son of the institution which has honored him with an import- 
ant trust. The effect upon the Alumni would, we believe, be 
apparent at an early day. We doubt if all the measures sug- 
gested for preserving union and brotherhood among them— 
clubs, associations, monthly meetings, and other devices of a 
like character, will ever do as much to bring about the good 
result as would this one reform, which has elsewhere proved 
to be so simple and so salutary. 

The voters themselves would not only be benefitted by 
this system but the occasional infusion of a new element ina 
board of corporate officers is usually far from hurtful. The 
Trustees of the College of New Jersey form the closest of close 
corporations. The efficiency of such organizations for good 
purposes may well be doubted. A body made up in such a 
manner is apt to become sluggish. If it displays activity, it is 
commonly the effect of the efforts of one or two individuals 
endowed with unusual energy who lead the remainder in any 
direction they please. This, we say is gevxerad/y true. Tothe 
honor of the Trustees be it said, no such charge can justly be 
made against “lem. The high character of these gentlemen 
and the well deserved reputation they enjoy in the community 
furnish a sufficient assurance that they would, in all likelihood, 
constitute an exception to such a rule. But they have proved 
themselves to be better than the system; and. it is a system 
not any individual instance, which is under consideration. 
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Only concede that the Alumni would select men fitted for their 
positions, and it would seem to follow that the energy and 
progressive force of the whole body would be perceptibly 
increased. New thoughts and fresh views upon the questions 
which must constantly arise in any assembly having the con- 
trol of a great educational work, must be of material value, 
even though they may not in every case be followed or adopted. 

This leads us to notice some objections which have been 
urged against the proposition under discussion. It is feared 
that the Alumni would choose unsuitable and unorthodox 
persons who would not be in accord with the majority, who 
would advocate improper measures, and who would bring 
discredit and disgrace upon the college. The argument that 
the graduates of Princeton are stupid enough, or careless 
enough, or wicked enough to be guilty of such an offence, is 
hardly worth answering. It is a poor compliment to their 
honesty and their integrity to suppose that they would know- 
ingly inflict such an injury ; it is a gross imputation upon their 
intelligence to presume that they would unwittingly commit 
so arrant an act of folly. Certainly the work of instructing 
and training young men must have been ill performed if the 
subjects are so little worthy of confidence. And if such accu- 
sations have any basis of fact to rest upon, the sooner that 
Princeton closes her doors, disperses her faculty and burns her 
triennial catalogue, the better for herself, her reputation, 
and the country. But we are positive that the honor and 
good sense of her graduates are sufficient to refute such a 
calumny, and that the men of their choice would represent the 
best and ripest fruits of her system of training. 

It is maintained that the adoption of the measure proposed 
might result in a diversion of the aim of the college from 
its original object, namely, the promotion and encourage- 
ment of sound learning and piety. This again assumes 
that the new members would not be in general harmony 
with their associates. This would not be likely to occur, 
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as it is very probable that those who had sufficient interest in 
the college and zeal for her welfare would cast the greater 
number of ballots and that the opposite class (if any such 
exists) would hardly venture to commit a mere wanton act 
which would not benefit any one in any conceivable manner. 
Then too, the plan heretofore suggested would secure to the 
permanent trustees a majority so overwhelming that any violent 
change in the methods of administering government would be 
practically impossible. But, after all, in the light of the 
experience of other institution, it would seem that this appre- 
hension of danger is a mere bugbear such as is commonly 
held up to terrify the timid when any new project is presented 
for adoption. Most of us remember Dr. Stephen Alexander's 
vivid description of the probable result of a collision between 
the earth and a comet, and his quaint remark (adapted from 
Stephenson’s “ coo”’) that “ it would be bad for the comet.” It 
is not difficult to reason by analogy that the man who should 
attempt to overthrow the orthodoxy of Princeton would be, in 
all probability, the most demoralized comet that ever came in 
contact with a solid body. 

We have not heard that there are any legal obstacles in the 
way of obtaining the desired relief. Such there may be, but 
it is not easy to conceive of any too formidable to be over- 
come. Neither the law of the land nor the charter of Prince- 
ton College are like the laws of the Medes and Persians. The 
founders of the college did not contemplate anything of 
the sort, but several events have happened in the history of 
Nassau Hall which have been considered subjects for congratu- 
lation but at which the founders would have been greatly 
astonished and alarmed. Nothing, of course, can be accom- 
plished in the direction desired, unless the Trustees themselves 
and the Alumni, or a majority of them, are agreed upon the 
subject. At present they may be averse to the change. Per- 
haps they have not thought much about it. As we intimated 
at the outset, conservatism is a characteristic of Princeton- 
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bredmen. Yet it has never been said that they were reluctant 
to consider any project which had its origin in a sincere desire 
for the good of the college, and which was in harmony with 
the spirit of the times. We ask to be heard; and the time 
will come, if it has not yet come, when we shall have a hear- 


ing. J. H. A. 


ORATORY IN PRINCETON. 


In years past Princeton has been the cradle of orators. 
Her sons have done little for science and little more for litera- 
ture, but in the pulpit and at the bar and hustings have 
told on the welfare of the country. Even as late as ‘66 
and ‘69 I can recall men like Bergner and Finlay who held 
college audiences enthralled by their silver tongued eloquence. 
Now all that is changed. To listen to the present race 
of orators in college is only instructive as affording pleasing 
lists of vices. The youthful student after leaving college 
finds that if he does not wish to be laughed at in court, 
or to preach to empty benches in church, he must unlearn all 
he has learned, and with the art which most resembles nature 
tell his story with simplicity and directness. Nof is this all. 
The mode of using the vocal organs is so bad that we are sow- 
ing the seeds in Princeton of throat disease and pulmonary 
troubles. 

The complaint made to Sam Weller that the hired boy 
“ blowed so when he eat” that he had to take his meals in the 
“ washous”” may illustrate my meaning. The orator is 
sometimes born. So is the mechanic. The glory of our col- 
lege is that we endeavor to make men orators. The reasons 
for the change are that instruction has ceased. The halls ten 


years ago supplied the want of other teachers. But now they 
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are so full they cannot. Besides the traditions in them of the 
mode of correcting faults, &c., have almost passed away. Now 
the whole brunt of teaching four hundred men to use their 


chests, arms, hands, legs, throats, devolves on two unfortunate 
men, only one of whom professes to be an expert in what 
requires as much mechanical and technical knowledge at least 
as to learn to row or to dance. This state of affairs is in itself 
absurd. 

But some one may say that teaching is unnecessary. That 
all the great orators have been untaught. All great orators 
have been taught with care. I need only cite the case of Presi- 
dent Green of this College, whose eloquence was unequalled 
in his day and who was well known as having devoted years 
of training to his voice and manner. Another argument is 
that practice may be conducted alone without the aid of a 
teacher. The answer to this is that a fault will usually be 
increased if not detected, and most oratorical faults are un- 
known to the speaker. 

The faults of Princeton speakers are such as judicious 
training might correct. Among these are speaking as if the 
mouth contained a hot potato, rolling the eyes without reason, 
and rolling the R’s; ranting wildly about nothing, walking 
about the stage like a hyena, talking onan empty chest. These 
and such as these would soon disappear if alluded to. 

The practical result of these suggestions is that we need 
many more teachers. Where must we go for them? Not to 
the pulpit which is now in this country a conservatory of vic- 
ious style but to the stage, where men are trained for their 
work and know how to do it. 

Should any true honored old Princetonian read this I can 
fancy the shudder with which this suggestion is received. 
What! Commit the innocent and unsophisticated youth of 
our college to the vicious precepts of a play actor? And at 
once the fiction is presented of students hanging on the lips 
of Aimée and Soldene as they are intrenched in the forensic 
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art. Even so, my friend, and let me tell you that there are 
men who have been on the stage whose purity of life may 
well compare with yours; and whose influence in Princeton 
would only be for good. Besides times change. Did we not 
think ten years ago that evolution meant infidelity ? Did we 
not think that no professor could adopt any of Darwin's dis- 
coveries without leaving the college? They used to say we 
selected our organist in Princeton from the interest he took in 
the President's sermons. The time is coming that when 
Princeton wants a subject taught she will employ a man to 
teach that and nothing else and will have the spiritual instruc- 
tion left to others. ACTOR. 


A STUDENT’S RESPONSIBILITY. 

We have no sympathy with the tradition which lingered 
about Princeton years ago, and is probably there yet, that the 
judgment of a college faculty is no prophecy of the future 
career of a student. Facts prove the contrary. Of the men 
who were most conspicuous at Princeton in our day for their 
studious habits and scholarly attainments, all of them, so far as 
we recall them, who have survived, occupy prominent and 
honorable positions in the world. There are, it is admitted, 
many examples of success in after life, of which college grades 
gave no intimation, but this success is rarely if ever in the line 
of the educated man. Among the Alumni of Princeton there 
are many distinguished, worthy, and useful men who have 
won their place in the world through a tardy repentance, who 
reflect nevertheless no honor upon their Alma Mater. Their 
successes have not even been inspired by the recollection of 
their college days, but achieved under different auspices, and 
in directions not specially recognized by the man of letters as 
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within his range. Even the exceptional cases — graduates 
whose student life gave no promise of it, who yet have attained 
distinction in the world as literary men, would most likely 
have achieved still greater success had they improved their 


advantages at college. 

We believe therefore that for a student to console himself 
for a low grade by the assumption that in the real race of life 
he may yet outstrip his successful college contemporaries is 
to deprive himself of a strong incentive to present diligence, 
and to delude himself with a hope which will never be realized. 
And then it is unjust to our Alma Mater. Who ever thinks 
of this? The grossest kind of selfishness is exemplified in the 
case of that student who because he vainly imagines that his 
course at College need have no determining effect upon his 
future career, throws away his advantages and goes out into 
the world proud to proclaim himself a son of Princeton, but 
everywhere and on all occasions disgracing her by his igno- 
rance and folly. Sucha man is not like the prodigal who 
goes out full-handed to squander his substance in riotous liv- 
ing, but like “the Tichborne claimant,” who while asserting 
his right to the title and privilege of nobility, is as gross and 
ignorant as the typical butcher.. 

The cause of liberal education suffers incalculable injury 
from being misrepresented in the failure of unappreciative or 
careless graduates. Loyalty to our Alma Mater no less than 
decent regard for our own reputation demands that we shall 
either claim no relationship to the College or worthily repre- 
sent her in the intellectual world. The College expects her 
graduates to widen her influence in her special work of train- 
ing men for those departments of human labor which demand 
scholarly attainments and literary culture ; and if she is inspir- 
ed, as Princeton has always claimed to be, with the holy aim 
of fitting men for the service of God and Humanity, she will 
be all the more jealous of the reputation which she confides 
to the care of her sons. 
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It is no time to go to sleep over such a matter as this, when 


rival institutions are springing up like mushrooms over the 
land, and with liberal endowments, able faculties, and the ardor 
and ambition of youth, competing with the older colleges for 
the mastery of educated thought. No institution can maintain 
its position in the favorable judgment of the world at large 
should it lower its aim or accommodate its instruction to the 
capacity of the coxcomb or the demands of that miserable 
spirit of modern materialism which believes life to be no more 
than meat. Princeton has a higher aim than pandering to the 
vanity of men who frequent her class-rooms only to secure 
the influence of her name, or attempting to compete with the 
counting-house or the machine-shop in training her students 
for practical life. There has been enough said about her 
growth in material greatness and splendor ; let us look now to 
her growth in educational facilities beyond the mere accumu- 
lation of stone and mortar. It is well enough to have the 
latter, and as they rise majestically over the campus they may 
present to some minds greater attractions than less pretentious 
structures, though protecting the richest intellectual stores. 
They will not do however to stand empty, and we hope will 
be appreciated only as they are filled with and rendered sub- 
servient to a faculty of whose intellectual strength and grand- 
eur they are the fitting symbols. Better than “a specimen 
brick” of her architectural proportions and beauty, or a pho- 
tograph of the college buildings, will be the stimulus to thought 
and the mental discipline which the student gains in his asso- 
ciation with enthusiastic scholars and experienced instructors. 
And ten years after graduation nothing in his College memo- 
ries will so awaken a graduate’s gratitude as the recollection 
of those teachers who first aroused his scholarly ambition and 
encouraged him to cast his oar into the stream of intellectual 
effort ; while, on the other hand, he will never cease to mourn 
the unhappy fate that victimized him to incompetent instruct- 


ors. 
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The student therefore who truly appreciates the sphere of 
the educated man as the most influential and important of all 
spheres in life, will not console himself at the prospect of 
failure at College with the hope of succeeding in some other 
direction. He will feel bound also to secure from his present 
advantages ability to represent his Alma Mater hereafter in her 
true character, and will shrink with manly abhorrence from 


the disgrace of disgracing her. 

May old Princeton continue to be as worthy of our grateful 
recollections and service as she has been thus far! This is all 
we ask of her. May nothing in her future policy weaken the 
influence of her noble traditions! If these are preserved we 
care not how much new grace and vigor she acquires in her 
new departures. But we would lament any change of policy 
which sacrificed her past to her future. 


There came to the door a poor student of College, 
The coat on his shoulders was ragged and thin ; 
He sighed and he wept from the exquisite knowledge, 
That the final so soon was about to begin : 
But a figure attracted the glance of his eye, 
As it rushed with a horn from an edifice nigh, 
Where oft in the moments of hours gone by 
He had sung the bold anthem of Dinner Hurrah. 


* * * % * + 


But hunger (at last) these sad fears moderating, 
One darling wish from my bosom would draw ; 
Jemmy, oh Jemmy, do blow without waiting; 
Comfort of nature, dear dinner, Hurrah ! 
Stumping or rowling, first grade or probation, 
Thy memory shall hold in my heart the first station, 
And never, I vow, till the examination, 
Will I cease the bold anthem of Dinner Hurrah! 
Rev. Dr. J. A. / 
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VOICE OF THE STUDENTS. 


LIGHT OR DARKNESS, WHICH ? 


One notable feature of the Literary Societies of Princeton 
has been the subject of much doubt in the mind of the present 
writer. With all his cogitations on the matter he can nowise 
conceive of the utility or necessity of secrecy as regards the 
literary exercises of the two Halls. Aside of all moral con- 
siderations he has never yet been convinced of the use or 
desirability of any permanant secret organization. True, on 
learning that the advantages of literary training afforded by 
the Halls could be enjoyed only on the condition of secrecy, 
there could be no hesitation on account of such condition in 
view of the importance of what lay beyond it. But why such 
a condition? The connection here is what many have failed 
to see. Why should the visitor be greeted with the ominous 
words “ No Admittance” upon the doors of these venerable 
institutions ? Why should we ourselves be deprived of that 
healthful stimulus which every orator and debater experiences 
in the presence of a promiscuous assembly ? Had Macau- 
lay’s brilliant efforts at the Union been in the hearing of a 
select circle pledged to secrecy is it probable that the encour- 
aging fame of them would have reached us? We are told 
that whenever it became known that he was to participate in 
the debates at the Union there was always a general rush to 
sécure seats, and that the grave and laborious Mathematical 
Professor, “ with a week’s beard on his face,” was frequently 
there an hour before the time waiting for the debates to open. 
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Doubtless had it not been for such large and appreciative 
audiences there had been no “ brilliant debates” to speak of. 
But, as we are not Macaulays, let us ask once for all, why 
should the xovus homo be deprived of any fair means of deter- 
mining the relative merits of the two Halls and which he pre- 
fers? This whole paraphernalia of simulated mystery wears 
an ugly as well as an inexpressibly silly look. No wonder 
that the expectant curiosity of many undergoes a shock of 
disappointment, bringing to our ears in consequence such 
words as “ fraud” and “ bore.” There is an honest and well- 
grounded conviction abroad that this veil of secrecy does hide 
a multitude of sins; and these sins (defects) will continue so 
long as they are successfully hidden from the searching glance 
of outward criticism and defended by a convenient appeal to 
use and wont. This mask of concealment is undeniably an 
ef 9 effectual hindrance to that spirit of progressive enthusiasm 
which an open and generous rivalry would inevitably foster. 
Of course there can be no wholesome competition, no mutual 
improvement, no large results flowing from a candid compari- 
son and consequent advance of the methods and excellences 
of both societies, so long as these are sedulously kept in the 
dark. A contemptible spirit of petty jealousy is engendered 
and nurtured by this present policy, which strives to keep 
back the knowledge of every point of superiority, every coigne 
of vantage, so to speak, in either Hall, lest the other should 
profit by it. But there are things which no oath nor effort 
ever has or ever will be able to withhold—things which, so 
far from being known ought never to exist : the low suspicions, 
the constant bickerings, the underhand spite, the mean, bitter 
retaliations. Those things which excite strong feeling and rouse 
bad passions will leak out, do what we may—the rancor of 
men is not so easily controlled. How much of this have we 
not seen! Who does not remember the ugly things that we 
so plentifully revealed from both Halls last Spring when this 
There was no such thing as secrecy 





hateful spirit ran high ! 
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then. All that was necessary in order to learn the transac- 
tions of either Hall was to go up to a knot of angry, excited 
individuals on the campus, or to “ happen in” upon such in 
their rooms. 

Thus the societies, instead of being placed in this most 
advantageous light to the view of outsiders, instead of exhibit- 
ing fully and clearly the good they had to offer, present, in 
perfect relief, only the worst evils which do or possibly could 
attach to them—evils which seem to be largely owing to the 
policy of concealment. And this brings us to the very heart 
of the matter: the necessity of treaties and the frequent broils 
arising out of the infraction of treaty relations. Do away with 
secrecy and what ground is there left for treaties? The great 
reason for maintaining them is, to prevent and punish elec- 
tioneering, and the divulgence of secrets. But suppose there 
were no secrets to divulge; and suppose every man were 
allowed to visit and judge for himself, as in all fairness he 
ought to be? The occupations of the gossip and the dema- 
gogue would be gone forevermore. The objections against 
treaties even in the present state of things are well nigh 
insuperable ; they breed all manner of suspicion and ill-feel- 
ing; they are the fruitful sources of “ hatred, malice and all 
uncharitableness ;” they necessitate a clumsy and complicated 
machinery of correspondence and diplomacy. Even granting 
the state of evils in their worst forms which treaties are sup- 
posed to obviate, it is still a question whether they do not 
entail covert ills of a worse character. It isa subject of remark 
among graduates of the Halls that the number of members is 
no greater than it was thirty years ago when scarce any such 
thing was known as a student who did not belong to Hall. 
This is slightly (?) different now; but then those were the 
unenlightened times when no treaties existed. We have all 
heard a good deal recently about “a sentiment somewhat 
opposed to the Halls,” “the Halls on the decline,” &c., and 
there have been some very indignant protests against all that. 
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Your last issue, Messrs. Editors, was eloquent on this head. 
It is very true that such a sentiment does exist to a pretty 
wide extent, and still truer that it is not without some founda- 
tion. No wide-spread murmurs in the teeth of ancient and 
once overwhelmingly opposing sentiment, are ever altogether 
groundless. These men are not all of the class who are “ too 
They have solid reasons, which demand a 


lazy to work 
respectful hearing and consideration. If we ignore them, if 
we fail to profit by their criticisms, so much the worse for our- 
selves. This writer believes that the Halls ave declining. 
Manifestly they are not keeping pace relatively with the growth 
of the college. It is our duty to seek for the causes of this 
and strive to remedy it. That this of secrecy is the leading 
cause, at present, of our backward state, 1 for one am pro- 
foundly convinced. Let us examine and see whether a cus- 
tom is false and detrimental, and if it be found so let it be no 
longer retained because it is old. Let us assume an independ- 
ent, manly attitude in the broad, free light of day. Let the 
Halls stand on their own bottoms. Let their prosperity and 
claims to patronage depend solely on their merit as literary 
institutions and not on any so-called “charm of secrecy.” 
Charm of secrecy forsooth! ‘ Were we influenced,” men say, 
“by such charm as that these Halls would be the last place 
wherein we would seek it. There are other organizations not 
just at present recognized or permitted here, which afford 
infinitely superior facilities in that respect.” And there are 
those who are idealistic enough to think that whatever acces- 
sions there have been to the Halls in late years have been 
owing rather to the charm of the muses than to any “charm” of 
that description. But it may be said that secrecy is the “ safe- 
guard” of the Halls; that they must assume this badge so as 
to protect themselves from fraternities ; that the majority of 
youth will, otherwise, be induced by the “ charm of secrecy” 
to join them and leave the Halls in the cold; that we must 
afford means of gratifying this romantic predilection or we 
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shall not be supported, and that especially should we endeavor 
by all means in our power to root out and banish the evils of 
college fraternities from our midst. 

Now just why are we bound to cast out these devils by Beelze- 
bub? Why must we display the cloven foot and impregnate 
the air with sulphur in order to compete on favorable terms 
with his satanic majesty? There are some whose common 
sense and common honesty dismiss such an argument with a 
sneer. Again how is it known that this, which is clearly 
assumed, would result from the abolition of secrecy? Has it 
been tried? If not, then on what grand supersensual truth is 
this wondrous a prior? founded? Really this mode of reason- 
ing will not answer. But granting that there was a time when 
this was a valid plea for secrecy; that the Halls kept their 
secrets better then than now, and were more like fraternities ; 
and that this was necessary in order for them to hold their 
own against fraternities ; are the relative conditions the same 
now as then? Formerly the Halls stood alone against the 
fraternities, unaided by any decided action on the part of the 
faculty ; now the cliques are proscribed and are no longer sup- 
posed to exist and do exist in a covert manner only. The 
issue is altogether changed. It now stands between the Fac- 
ulty and them, and not between the Halls and them. If the 
policy of concealment was designed and was justifiable as a 
defensive measure only, the time for it has certainly passed 
away. In short, there is no compatibility of this policy with 
the methods or ends of a society whose aims are exclusively 
literary ; and it may be confidently asserted that very serious 
hindrances result from it. * May we not hope that this subject 
shall receive attention? It should be thoroughly discussed 
in a reasonable and not in a declamatory way. Honest and 
valid objections are not to be disposed of by any appeal to 
feeling or prejudice. That there may be perfect freedom and 
perfect candor is the hope of 
More Anon. 
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MORE MATHEMATICS. 


Every one who passes through the Junior and Senior years 
in college is made to feel that the course of required mathe- 
matics is deficient. When he approaches the massive doors 
which guard the entrance to the domains of Physics and 
Astronomy, he finds that the key with which he has been 
provided, has been cast neither large enough, nor yet with any 
reference whatever to the complexity of the lock; in other 
words that his mathematical training is sadly defective. In 
extenuation of this it may be said, that the time which can be 
allotted to this study must necessarily be limited, and further- 
more the most that can be accomplished in any one depart- 
ment of a general collegiate course, is to master the grand 
fundamental principles. The filling in must be reserved for 
after years. While all this may be true, surely every pre- 
ceding course should be so thorough as to render each suc- 
ceeding one intelligible. Just here our mathematical course 
fails. The training imparted in this study during the Fresh- 
man, and especially the Sophomore year, should be so com- 
prehensive and thorough as to enable each student with a 
reasonable degree of fidelity and application to master so much 
of the science, as is requisite to an intelligent and appreciative 
comprehension of the studies of the succeeding years. That 
the course fails in this is a matter not of doubt, but of fact and 
experience. How few in each class fully understand, or 
properly profit by our admirable course in Physics, because 
the medium of communication—a knowledge of mathematics 
—is clogged, or at least, has never been sufficiently opened. 
It is a question of serious doubt whether there are so many as 
a half-dozen in the present Senior class who fully appreciate 
or intelligently comprehend the new course in Astronomy 
from the fact that their mathematics does not enable them to 
keep pace with the Professor. This is an evil which, if possi- 
ble, should be remedied. If in order to do this, it be neces- 
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sary for mathematics to have a larger space in the curriculum, 
let this be done. Certainly mathematics is of as great impor- 
tance as Greek or Latin, either one of which has more hours 
in a week in Sophomore year than the former. 

Then again the instruction of the first and more particu- 
larly of the second year, should have a direct reference to the 
following years. Its tendency should be in a line of prepara- 
tion for them, and should be so focalized as to shed the great- 
est possible light on the studies of these years. Indeed, the 
defect of the course, it seems, is due more to the want of this 
tendency or concentration than to the insufficiency of the 
course itself. It istoo abstract. We are given rules in abund- 
ance and our minds are crowded with theoretical mathematics, 
but we are not taught to apply them. They become as so 
much dead capital on our hands which we can with great 
difficulty, if at all, make use of at the time when we most need 
to do so. The course should in some way be made more 
practical. Whether the fact that it is not so now, is due to the 
limited nature of the course, or not, we do not profess to say, 
but if it is, we do say that it should be enlarged, and that in 
the direction of the practical, not the theoretical ; on the other 
hand, if with the now existing facilities the course can be made 
more practical, can have its tendency more directed to the 
requirements of the last two years, and can be made to throw 
more light on the studies of these years, let this be done. 
Then perhaps our Alma Mater will turn out more great phy- 


sicists and astronomers then she now does. 


THE EDITOR’S TROUBLES. 


Painful emotions seem to attend the uncorking of the Lit’s 
editorial ink bottle. Editors proclaim themselves exhausted 
and disconsolate. With fervor that should melt, they entreat 
support. Apotheosis is the promised reward. But Editorial 
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dignity prevents the full tale of Editorial sorrows from appear- 


ing in print. This is reserved for oral communication. The 
true condition of the editor can be known or suspected by none 
but the button-holed victim, who, in the pleading eye, sadly per- 
suasive voice, nervous gestures, of his button-holer perceives 
woe profound, begotten of much asking and little getting, 
unheeded exhortations and unanswered prayers. Nor does 
this interview reveal the man ef sorrows at his worst. If the 
listener be respectful but discreetly non-committal, the editor 
will come again. This time, if the Lit. is soon to appear, his 
eyes plead, but despondingly ; his voice persuades, but through 
a pathos unapproachable by women; his gestures arouse, 
because they are the expression of inward throes. The essence 
of bottomless despair is asking a small favor. 

Probably, in vain. If the man appealed to, yields to 
momentary weakness, and promises what the other prays for, 
it is truly pathetic to observe the gratitude of the poor editor, 
and to reflect that oae who is so easily made happy, and withal 
so thankful for trifling assistance, is in perpetual misery through 
the selfishness of his fellows. If he refuses (as he doubtless 
will), he never recovers from the reproachful look of the other, 
who walks silently away, bearing the pangs of martyrdom with- 
out its glory. Now all this happens often, and is unpleasant. 
Editors grow misanthropic; students, suspicious. Editors 
contemplate an abandonment of their literary ward. Some 
students are not heard to express regret. On the contrary 
they say or think somewhat thus: Hall duties, class com- 
mittees, class-room work, afford us ample opportunity to 
escape stagnation. All the essays, “voices,” editorials, ef 
cetera, that have sought audience through the Lit. might better 
still be ringing in the craniums that gave them birth. The 
average undergraduate might better read than write. There 
is no need of an “exponent of the literary ability of the col- 
lege "—if indeed it possesses any worth exposing. Our lite- 
rary appetite is satisfied with the Atlantic, Eclectic and the 
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ilk. Holmes and the Howells prepare as seasonable dishes as 
our fellow students, and with less inconvenience to ourselves. 

As to the claim that the Lr. fosters a literary spirit among 
us, and draws us out, it is false. Our fondness for literature 
perishes at sight of an editor. We refuse to be drawn out. 

The first “ Voice,” to be sure secures us the paternal advice 
we doubtless need, but we can forego it. The second “ Voice” 
is a convenient receptacle for reformatory suggestions to 
authorities who never read them. The editorials mildly dis- 
cuss questions on which we do our own thinking, or offer 
gratuitous and wasted advice to Trustees and Faculty res- 
pecting the various collegio-educational problems with which 
they wrestle. The Princetonian renders the O. P. and Per- 
sonals a work of supererogation. The Book Notices have 
never been known to bias the judgment of purchasers. 
Lastly, the Exchanges, we are informed, are to be “ open to 
all.” 

In short the Lit. is useless. This from the hostile camp. 

Others see no reason why the Lit. should not do good 
service. Its prizes are a substantial stimulus; and to many, 
the fact of having written an acceptable essay for the Lit. even 
if it be “ without emolument ” is more encouraging than faint 
professional praise, appended to criticism and concealed by 
cryptogramic chirography. And similarly of other depart- 
ments. We do not attempt to arbitrate between these opposing 
views. Defenders of the Lit. may be theoretically right ; but 
in most cases their actions, as well as those of others, con- 
travene theory. For example it would not be inappropriate 
for those well disposed to the Lir., to prove their loyalty by 
an occasional voluntary contribution; not necessarily on 
“ Metaphysical Reactions,” or “ The Ultimate Philosophy,”— 
but on something with which they are familiar :—men, books, 
places, chess, whist or billiards. But is this “ not inappro- 
priate " course ever taken ? 

Talk to an editor about “ voluntary contributions,” and you 
can't make yourself understood. Moreover, it would seem to 
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be proper to pay for the Lir. after subscribing ; but who pays 
until the presence of the dunner is more intolerable than the 


absence of the money ? 

From all appearances, editing the Lit. is a thankless, dis- 
agreeable task. Support, in any proper sense, is not given. 
Unless the present financial and literary backwardness is replaced 
by energetic aid, the Lir., far from prospering, must struggle 
hard for respectable existence. 

Now if we wish a college magazine, let’s carry it; not let 
it limp along by itself. If+we don’t wish it, let’s put an end to 
it. Anything rather than the not-hot-not-cold spirit which 
reads a magazine but don’t buy it; which acts the farce of 
electing editors who must weave from their own brains (or 
apologetic substitutes) or second-hand essays, what should be 
contributed by five hundred students ; which, when the Prof. 
of Rhetoric says: “ Write!” is prompt to obey for grade’s 
dear sake, but which has neither time nor inclination to do 
aught for the Lir.—an institution which, so long as it exists 
without protest, has claims on every one of us—to be met or 
shirked according as we are men or mean. 


THE COLLEGE ORCHESTRA. 


Through the courtesy of its leader, we enjoyed a rehearsal 
by the Orchestra some few evenings since, and trust that 
information concerning its present status and plans for the 
future will be of interest to the college. 

Welcome additions have been made to its numbers in 
Messrs. Hay and Milford of ‘79, the former of whom plays 
second cornet, the latter, the piccolo. By Mr. VanLennep’s 
removal the Orchestra lost an exceptionally fine performer ; 
Mr. Fine, however, has a splendid flute, and is a thorough, 
hardworking musician. 
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The music to be studied this winter will be of a heavier 
nature than that of former seasons, overtures and _ classic 
selections being in prospect. The edag?e movement from 
Hayden's symphony, “ The Surprise,” and a Concert Fantasie 
from Richard Wagner's “ Meistersinger,” arranged by Singelee, 
will be given, the latter a Trio by Messrs. McCay, Schirmer 
and Clark. The orchestra will take pleasure in playing Opera 
Bouffe, for which many requests have been made; La Jolie 
Parfumeuse, the Princess of Trebezande, La Périchole, and 
other favorites will appear. The able leader of the orchestra 
has added to its réperteire a March of his own composition, 
which is remarkable for originality and vigor. In the spirited 
introduction the harmony is good and powerful, the composer 
having well adapted his music to the instruments of the per- 
formers, the cornet parts being especially noticeable. The 
principal feature of the composition is the 770, written in 
thirds and fifths, and played by the violins, cornets and flutes. 
Its melody is very good, and it is well written and well 
arranged. The new March has as yet no name. It can claim 
by merit a membership in the “* No Name Series,” being a 
production at once original and artistic. Amateur art reaches 
its best success when it rises to production, and Mr. McCay 
may be congratulated on his dééu¢ as a composer. He has 
in preparation another March, which will be warmly welcomed 
by those who hear his first production. The Orchestra is also 
rehearsing several of Strauss’ favorite waltzes, among them, 
“Wiener Blut,” “ Fusionerr,” “Out of the Court Life,” ete. 
The gentlemen of the Orchestra have been for some time 
dissatisfied with the piano in use at present. This dissatisfac- 
tion has culminated in the engagement of a Weber Grand, 
which will be here shortly. Having rented an elephant, the 
next transaction in order is the obtaining of suitable accom- 
modations for the monster. The present room is already 
almost entirely occupied by the desks of drawing pupils. It 
is desirable to use the piano in concerts in Princeton, and 
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therefore quarters must be occupied from which it can be 
readily removed and replaced; a room on the first floor is 
required. The members of the Orchestra have not yet found 
such a room, and, unless the College can accommodate them, 
will be obliged to seek quarters in town. In the building 
recently done by the College, it is certainly unfortunate that 
no provision has been made for fostering societies for artistic 
culture ; music, painting, drawing and the drama might occu- 
py a common home, and join their forces in the refining influ- 
ence which they exert in college life. The external aspect of 
the college denotes a /écra/ institution. If a building devoted 
to artistic culture was added to the accommodations for men- 
tal and physical education, it would give substantial evidence 
of that liberality on which the permanent prosperity of a col- 
lege existing in America and in the nineteenth century so 
largely depends. OBSERVER. 


ELECTION OF EDITORS. 


Some time ago there appeared in the Prixcetonian an article 
advocating that the Lir. and Prxcetonian editors at the end of 
their term of service elect their successors from the best con- 
tributors to their organs. We approve of the plan the writer 
proposed. At several other colleges this is the way editors 
are secured and it works well. As we have the same facilities 
and material that make it practicable and even absolutely neces- 
sary elsewhere, it is reasonable to suppose that we could reap 
similar advantages. 

First. By such a method undergraduates from the lowest 
class to the highest would be incited to contribute more largely 
and with greater attempts at literary excellence. Toa position 
on either of these boards more honor would then attach and the 
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boards would be filled by men who give the best evidence of 
possessing a correct literary taste. Really good writers would 
be encouraged to “let their light shine.” A more praise- 
worthy spirit of emulation in the matter of literary composi- 
tion would then prevail throughout college. The main princi- 
ple upon which the method proceeds is employed in our 
athletic sports. In Base Ball for example, a series of games 
was instituted among the classes to draw out good players no 
matter from what class, and as a result we have the promise 
of the best nine we ever had. If this principle tends to pro- 
duce so good results in athletic sports why should it not be 
recognized and adopted in selecting editors of our college 
organs ? 

Second. This plan would tend to keep off the boards 
incompetent members. When editors are elected by the classes 
it often happens that many of the most worthy candidates are 
unable to poll votes enough to be elected because they are not 
“very popular,” while others who are “jolly good fellows,” 
but shamefully unfit for the position are voted in with hand- 
some majorities. Asa consequence it sometimes happens that 
a board is hindered by being obliged to carry one or two lite- 
rary cripples. The Nassau Liv. and the ucetonian, especially 
the former, are to those outside of the college mirrors of the 
literary ability of the college. It therefore is of supreme 
importance that they be conducted by the best literary men in 
college. We have what are equivalent to competitive exami- 
nations to select our representatives in the Inter-collegiate 
examinations and contests. Why should there not be as much 
care taken in the matter of electing men to conduct our col- 
lege organs? We hope this matter will receive due considera- 
tion from all that desire the perpetuity and success of the Nas- 


sau Lit. and Princetonian. C. L. W. 
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) EDITORIAL. 


WE CONGATULATE the Junior Class, and all subsequent 
classes, on the change effected in Professor Brackett’s depart- 
ment, whereby Physics is stricken from the list of Senior dis- 
tractions. But at the same time we commiserate our succes- 
sors; for, though the change mentioned is a step toward the 
a pinch 





right goal, it is a small fraction of a long journey, 
of salt in a puncheon of mackerel. 

The Senior year (and almost the same is true of Junior), 
is unsatisfactory and, in our opinion, unprofitable. We do not 
complain of too mzch, but of too many things to be done. 
Speaking for ourselves, and, we believe, not a few others, we 
now take three times as many studies as we can profit by. It 
is difficult—to us impossible—to maintain interest in a subject 
which presents itself but once a week. With our thoughts 
hs scattered over eleven departments, we must remain on the sur- 
face—must dabble. We dive into, now this, now that lecture 
room as briskly as the equine tail seeks hungry flies—but to 
much less purpose ; forthe appendage in question fulfills its end, 
while we were not born for the life we lead. _Weveer from subject 
to subject like a vane, and with as little headway. The weather 
cock, to be sure, tells whence and whither the wind; but 
knows no more of the East to-day than when first it stupidly 
pointed that way. And nine-tenths of us will know no more 
a year hence of “ The Harmony of Science and Revealed Reli- 
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gion” than to-day ; not because we receive poor instruction, nor 
because of utter incompetency on our own part ; but because, 
being forced to keep too many things before the mind we can 
grapple with none; because not being bees we cannot suck honey 
from twenty different sources inas many minutes. Our weekly 
glimpses at certain fields of thought are as unsatisfactory as a 
five-minute stare through a telescope, when a crowd is clamor- 
ing for the same privilege. By such glimpses we grow—not 
wise but disgusted. We nibble at knowledge instead of tast- 
ing, and dull our appetites—not whet them. 

We can contemplate with regret even Fresh. and Soph. 
years ;—years of routine, to be sure, but also of progress ; 
hard years, but permitting concentration of thought. Then 
we did not attempt to mine all sciences each week ; but quar- 
ried away at Latin, Greek and Mathematics,—never with much 
success, perhaps, but so as to feel at home in our surroundings. 

Who can feel at home now while flitting from the Phaedo 
to the Curve of Pursuit, from Spinozism to H, SO, ; from 
Hedonism to Parallaxes and Detonating Meteors ; from the 
“ Analogy’ to “ The Tale of a Tub;” from Renan and St. 
John’s Gospel to cat-skin electricity ? We have no heart for 
such intellectual dribbling. One endures it only for the Dip. 
not far off—perhaps. Even this consolation becomes shadowy 
when we reflect on the nag and ever receding bundle of hay. 

But we trust that the Prep. now exists who shall see tested 
the plan which so many a vexed Senior has framed as an escape 
from these toils: viz. that three or four subjects be selected at 
a time and finally disposed of before others are proceeded to. 

Thus, what seems to us the best element of the first two 
years would continue through the course ; and one might rise 
on Monday morning with the blest consciousness—now impos- 
sible—that before the next Saturday night he would be called 
upon to explore only a portion of the many-acred field of 
thought. 
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THE GREAT LENGTH to which the closing exercises were 
spun out last June has probably satisfied every one that the 
old way of having Commencement on Wednesday is the best. 
It is our own belief that the Friday evening preceding is the 
most appropriate time for the Lynde debate ; the contestants 
of ’76 certainly had no reason to complain of a scanty audi- 

\ ence ;— but if Friday is thought too early for that event, it 
might be set down for Tuesday morning, leaving the afternoon 
for Hall exercises. At all events let us not continue a plan 
which upsets, without improving, the traditions of a century, 
and drives our visitors away satiated before the last great day 
of the feast arrives. 


ee ear, ere tee 


WE HAVE observed two practices in vogue at other colleges 
which, as they seem to be sensible and proper, we venture to 
suggest for consideration here. The first of these is the pub- 
lishing of the reports of the Treasurers of the various college 
organizations. It is encouraging to note that these almost 
invariably end with “ balance on hand, $—,” a thing, of late, 
quite unknown to most of us. 

We think the first step towards dispelling the cloud which 
has settled on the financial affairs of nearly every association 
in this college, should be the publication of the Treasurers’ 
accounts ; or at least submitting them to a responsible board 





of auditors. 

The present system offers a cloak to a multitude of short 
comings ; and a man who may be totally unfit for it, does not 
hesitate to accept a position where he knows that his actions 
will not be submitted to very severe scrutiny. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all our misfortunes 
are due to this cause. We have in mind one association which 
came to its death, solely from want of patronage. Upon this 
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lack of enthusiasm, this absence of public interest on the part 
of the students, we may have something to say at another time. 

The other is the appointment of certain hours to which 
playing on musical instruments is to be confined. 

It is eminently reasonable that fond musicians should be 
limited in the hours they devote to their fiddle or their flute, 
for the sake of others, if not of themselves. This is sensible 
and proper. Any one who has attempted to balance himself 
on one of the glittering parallels of the Junction rail road track, 
while thinking up points for his next essay, and failed, can 
imagine the difficulty with which a candidate for the Inter- 
college Literary Association can restrain his attention to the 
mystic ideals of Parnassus, when his mind is constantly dragged 
down to vulgar realities by frantic representations of “ Mollie 
Darling,” or fidicinal renditions of the Wedding March. 

The musician and the student each has rights that the 
other is bound to respect, and we doubt not that an easy 
accommodation can be agreed upon between them. 


Tue Question of Hall secrecy, we notice with interest, is 
beginning to elicit some attention. There can be little doubt 
but that the time is approaching when our Literary Societies, 
stripped of all disguises, will give every student full and fair 
opportunity to judge of their respective advantages. That 
they do afford excellent facilities for literary culture is beyond 
question. That literary training is the leading, in reality almost 
the exclusive, aim of both Halls, is likewise indisputable. 
Whether all the methods at present employed are those best 
calculated to promote that supreme end may well be doubted. 
As this matter is likely to evoke a good deal of discussion we 
deem it proper to offer a few suggestive observations as to 
whether the policy of secrecy does not hamper and impede 
the Halls in pursuit of their ultimate object. 
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At present the Halls ostensibly have a two-foldaim. Stu- 
dents are accordingly induced to join them from different 
motives: one man desiring the literary advantages, another 
entering from curiosity and such various motives as induce 
men to join college fraternities. Now the former finds all he 
wants and is rarely if ever dissatisfied with either Hall. This 
all admit. Why then are there numbers of men in both who 
are discontented, who have lost all interest, if they ever had 
any, who are so many dead weights and worse than no mem- 
bers at all? Manifestly some have been utterly disappointed 
in their expectations. It is notoriously rumored that the 
secrecy of the Halls is now merely nominal ; that they are 
losing more and more the character of secret organizations ; 
that there is not that intimate fraternal feeling among the mem- 
bers in all the relations of college life, which is the predomi- 
nant characteristic of secret orders. If this be true it explains 
all. And if they have a pretension which they do not sustain, 
it behooves them to drop it; if it be otherwise they should 
clear themselves from this aspersion. Much contempt for this 
policy of the Halls is visible in certain quarters from the fact 
that it is regarded as a mere show and mockery—the Halls 
being considered unable to enforce secrecy upon their mem- 
bers. If they are not to become a by-word in this respet they 
should either abolish secrecy or enforce it rigidly —which latter 
they have attempted without success thus far. 

We think, furthermore, that the Halls should, by renounc- 
ing secrecy, disclaim, or rather place themselves independent 
of the protection of the college authorities against fraternities. 
An exception (not to say an “invidious distinction”) is now 
made in their favor as compared with other secret societies. 
We believe that as “terary institutions merely, the Halls pos- 
sess advantages infinitely superior to any that “ cliques” can 
offer ; for all the objects of secret societies, on the other hand, 
we believe that the cliques are infinitely beyond the Halls. If 
the Halls act wisely they will place themselves on their proper 
and their only sound basis. 
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But we do xot believe in proscribing one sect for the benefit 
of another, decavse in this case as in every other, the persecuted 
sect is more benefited in the end by that very proscription. It 
entails upon the Halls unnecessary envy, hatred and active 
hostility which is sure to result injuriously to them. The 
“cliques” are getting the best of it. Were the Halls pur- 
suing their true and legitimate object without secrecy this 
could not be so. The Halls ought not to be trammelled by 
any thing that arouses prejudice against them without yield- 
ing any compensating advantage. 

Some new policy we think the Halls should adopt. They 
are not progressing as they should. Of four hundred and 
seventy-five students there are about two hundred and eighty 
members of Hall. It is scarce necessary to say that the 
opponents of secrecy demand nothing except its withdrawal 
as regards the literary exercises. The business transactions, 
the libraries, etc., would still be closed to all except members. 


WE CANNOT ENDORSE all the opinions of the author of 
“ Taking Notes,” in our last issue; at least, his intimation 
that any one of judgment and energy can take good notes. 
It is true that when a lecturer discusses principles, central 
ideas may be seized, and, often, the essence of the whole lec- 
ture may be transferred to the note book ; often, we say ; for 
even lectures of this stamp may be delivered with such rapidity 
as to preclude satisfactory notes by the most judicious and 
experienced. And when lectures deal chiefly with facts, when 
names, dates, issues, systems, opinions, criticisms, nice dis- 
tinctions, follow each other with merciless swiftness, the best 
note taker is at fault. ‘ Central ideas ” do not harmonize with 
these surroundings. The gist of five minutes of such lectur- 
ing cannot be summed up in a suggestive sentence. 
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One fact lost (and it is easily lost, owing to noise or vexa- 
tious droppings of voice on the part of the lecturer) and the 
unintelligibility of several sentences to come is almost inevit- 
able. The gap soon widens. Once one stumbles under a fast 


lecturer, he is lame for the entire journey. It is not exagger- 
atior. to say that many lectures delivered in our class rooms 
have baffled every note-taker; when each note book bore 
away, at best, but joints of what, we can only trust, was a con- 
nected whole. The intrinsic importance of the lost parts is for 
the most part inconsiderable. The loss of particular facts is 
not what we specially deprecate. We find most fault with the 
demoralization which invariably results from the study of 
fragments. Inaccuracy, half-conceptions, dim gropings after 
ideas and distinctions, fall to the lot of the unfortunate student 
of incomplete notes. This is not theory alone. We ourselves 
and no small number of our leaders have been injured in the 
way described. 

Now, it is not feasible to patch up notes by consulting the 
Professors. Such a course would reduce the autobiography 
of an instructor to the sentence: “I have lectured and— 
amended the notes of my hearers.” We will then, though 
fully alive to the folly of our task, offer a “ few suggestions ” 
as to possible avenues of escape from the difficulty. The 
most obvious of these, and the one followed by several of our 
Professors, is to lecture with some regard to the note-taking 
capabilities of one’s hearers, either by dictating the major part 
of the lecture or occasional summations, or by reading more 
rapidly than when dictating, but so that everything essential 
may be taken. If it is objected that enough ground cannot be 
passed over in this way, we will not apply the quality-better- 
than-quantity antidote, but suggest that some system of Tach- 
rgraphy be among the subjects on which applicants for admis- 
sion are examined, or be a required study in Freshman year. 
The latter plan was adopted at Amherst in '74 or '75 ; we have 
not heard with what success. 
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We suppose it is useless to repeat the old exhortation to 
instructors to publish their lectures in book form, since “books 
cannot keep pace with the discoveries of science and the 
advance of thought.” As we shrink from the idea of attempt- 
ing to dampen the admirable scientific and progressive ardor 
of our lecturers, we pass without delayeto the last plan we have 
to offer. It is old, but, we humbly believe, of some merit, and 
is, in brief, that Professors have their lectures printed in the 
form of pamphlets sufficient in number for class use only, and 
at the class’ expense. Such publishing being comparatively 
cheap, new editions could be brought out each year, if desira- 
ble, and at little, if any, more cost than the note books usually 
purchased. If any discovery of unusual importance and “vital 
relations” to a lecture be made between editions, we would 
cheerfully revive note-taking sufficiently to take the stranger 
in. Those who object to the last plan on the ground that 
note-taking is a mental discipline, should bear in mind that we 
have various other sources of such discipline, and that, what- 
ever note-taking may be mentally, manually it is a barbarism. 
In seven cases out of eight, two or three years of it make fine 
penmen scrawlers, and incapacitate those who scrawled at the 
outset for written communication with their fellows. 


PRINCETON IS pre-eminently a religious College. “ Daily 
prayers are offered in the chapel.” “ Divine service is held in 
the chapel on Sunday.” ‘“ A meeting for Devotional Exercises 
is held in the chapel every Sabbath afternoon.” “ Bible In- 
struction is imparted to each class during the week.”” And lest 
any young reprobate should gain admittance to this institution 
and corrupt the morals of the pure minded and virtuous youths 
who are here gathered together, “ all candidates for admission 
to any class must bring with them testimonials of moral char- 
acter.” With all these precautions against the breaking out 
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of original sin from within, and the breaking in of corrupting 
inflences from without, is it any wonder that we are able to 
point with pride to the spotless purity and high moral tone for 
which the undergraduate element of the time-honored College 
of New Jersey has ever been justly noted? Vice is unknown 
in our midst. How indeed could it be otherwise, since, by the 
“testimonial of moral character” persons of vicious tendencies 
are excluded; and, by means of eternal vigilance, any incipient 
evil which might be developed by a process of evolution” is 


~~ 


promptly nipped in the bud. Hence such parents as have a 
regard for the moral welfare of their sons need have no _hesi- 
tancy in sending the aforesaid sons to Princeton. The danger 
of corrupting influences emanating from college associates is 
here reduced to a minimum. The ordinary pit-falls into 
which students are in the habit of precipitating themselves 
‘ have been carefully sought out and labelled; while placards, 
in huge letters, emphatically command the students, under 
penalty of summary and condign punishment, not to fall in. 
In those cases where, for some reason or other, the labelling 
process has been dispensed with, persons are placed on guard 
whose duty it is, whenever a student falls in, to take notice of 
the fact, and report to the proper authorities, who will imme- 
diately visit upon the unlucky student the terrible consequences 
of his rash act. Thus in various ways do the authorities of 
the College of New Jersey exercise a supervision over the 
conduct of the undergraduates and endeavor to imbue them 
with correct views on the subject of morals in general—to turn 
their footsteps from the paths of error—to guide them to the 
| Right. Need we say that the attempt has been successful ? 
To state the question is to answer it. 

Although the most gratifying results have been attained, 
and the essential requirements complied with, yet it is not 
surprising that students who have been educated in such vary- 
ing beliefs should immediately conform to the common stand- 

| ard presented to them upon entering College. Do not mis- 
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understand us. Far is it from our intention to insinuate that 
these non-orthodox opinions on the part of the students are in 
the least immoral in their tendencies. We refer only to those 
points of applied Ethics in regard to which there may be an 
honest difference of opinion. With this exception (if it be an 
exception} the students of the College of New Jersey may 
justly be regarded, collectively and individually, as models of 
sobriety, honesty, virtue, respectability, courtesy, truth, and 
honor. And yet, to this almost self-evident assertion, there 
are those who would bring up objections ! 

“ How,” say they, “how do you dispose of those many 
cases of dishonesty in every examination—the downright 
cheating, which brands the doer as a scoundrel, a fit associate 
for pickpockets, not for gentlemen? What say you to the 
uproars in chapel? Or the betting, which gives to our ball 
games the savor of the cock pit and the prize ring? Or the 
drunkenness and licentiousness which leave their unmistakable 
impress upon the faces of so many of our students ?_ How do 
you reconcile with your boasted morality the existence of 
Secret Societies whose every member must of necessity be a 
breaker of his plighted word—a perjurer? How can you 
speak of honesty, of justice, of honor, when a student steals 
the money entrusted to him, and his associates conceal the 
crime until it is too late to reach the criminal ? Answer these 
questions before you speak of purity and morality !” 

What! Our friend uses strong language. Thief? Liar? 
Perjurer? These terms belong to the outcasts of society, not 
to gentlemen’s sons. Surely there must be some mistake. Is 
not every student required to produce a “ testimonial of moral 
character” before he is admitted to these walls? Does 
Princeton College admit only men of high moral character 
and send them out into the world as rogues, thieves, perjur- 
ers? Impossible! Our friend must be beside himself. Much 
learning has made him mad. Only thus can the violent lan- 
guage quoted above be explained. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


What’s Your Subject for Chapel Stage ? 
Can any one tell us what has become of those “ Four Introductory Lectures 


on Truth ?” 


Look out for funerals. The Senior chemists have gone to work in the Lab- 
ratory. 


Van now sings 
** She’s my darling little sue.” 


A Junior of Mathematical propensities propounded the following conun- 
drum: “ What is the difference between a cartesian co-ordinate and a pessimis- 


tic asymptote ?” 


Imported Professor to hardened Junior (referring to Electives. ) 
What are you going to take, Mr. -—— ? 
H. G.—Oh thank you! I don’t care if Ido. I'll take a hot scotch. 


“What Wins ” was the title of a young lady’s essay at the graduating exer- 
cises of a fashionable school. 

We don’t know how they play it there, but here four aces are considered 
very safe to bet on and we have even known a man to go in on a full hand. 


A New Historica. INcipeNtT.—** What ho, there!" said Queen Elizabeth 
to the yeoman of the guard. “ What ho, without.” “ There is no hoe there, 
Your Majesty,” observed Sir Walter Raleigh, bowing with exquisite courtly grace. 
“ Beshrew thine insolence, saucy knave,’’ responded the Virgin Queen, “ and yet 
I do bethink me thou said’st truly. No hoe, indeed, but a sad rake, I fear me.” 
And she graciously extended her royal hand to the knight, in token that she had 
not taken his jest amiss, This little circumstance is not mentioned in some of 
the histories.— Boston Traveller. 

A cheeky Soph. was lately “ up for absences.” “ Sir,” said Prof. —— “ Mr. 
V— tells me he has not seen you in chapel this term.” 


Soph.—“ He must have cut a good deal, sir. 


Matt Goldie has got a rake out on the College servants. It may be seen in 
the halls of the several dormitories. 
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Prof. B. (to Junior being examined). “ What can you tell me about the doc- 
trine of the conservation of energy.” 

Junior.—-* I can’t exactly express it, but I can give you an example.” 

Prof. B.-—** What, for instance,” 

Junior.—* Why at the Commons when the coffee is weak and the butter 
strong.” 

When a nine starts off for Easton to play a game of base ball and get no 
further than Elizabeth, we do not think it speaks well for the discipline of the 


nine. a 
The other evening a Soph. went to call on a far creature who lives in the 

suburbs of Princeton. ‘The conversation turned upon music, in the course of 

which college songs led to Sophy’s asking the question, * Do you play Oft in the 

Stilly night,’ Miss 
“Oh no,” she replied “I play mostly in the evening after the dishes is 
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washed.” 
MARITIME OBSERVATIONS. 
They sat on the broad veranda 
Overlooking the moonlit sea, 
And from out on the dancing waters 
Came floating a sound of glee. 


But suddenly with it blending 
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Came cries of childish woe— 
Came the sound of a slipper descending 
In measured cadence slow. 


“ There’s a squall out there,” said a lounger, 
“ Out there on the moonlit seas.” 
“ Oh, no, not a squall,” said the other ; 
**’Tis only a spanking breeze.” 
—wN. Y. Evening Telegram. +) 
The Princetonian wishes to make this correction through our columns. By 
mistake the following articles which were inserted in the Here and There depart- 
ment should have been inserted among the advertisements : 
“Owing to the tardiness with which '78’s crinatory embellishments rush, Kent 
the photographer, has decided not to come till January,” and “ Dr. Atwater is 
preparing a memorial discourse on the life and character of the late Prof. Edwin 
Hall, D.D., to be delivered before the faculty of Auburn Seminary.” The mis- 
take was due to the fact that the person who corrects the proof sheet failed to 
notice the difference. 
ADVICE TO FRESHMEN.—Ist. Be “ hard.” 
2d, Get off popular hits at all conspicuous gatherings, as rope walkings and 
bug shows, they always take so much better coming from freshmen. 
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3d. Smoke all the time and don’t forget to inhale. It is more “ college like,” 
you know. 

4th. It is the correct thing to visit Carl's within the first week. Call him Carl 
by all means, and always pay cash 

5th. Climb the ladders and ropes, and get into the most conspicuous places 
in the gymnasium, especially when there are visitors in the gallery. 

6th. Never wait for an introduction to the upper classmen; go right up and 
speak to them. Always call them by their nicknames. 

7th. Always discuss “ polling,” “ Math.” and examinations in Tutor so and so, 
in groups before the chapel, it is highly interesting to other classmen. 

8th. Never lose an opportunity to take in Trenton. Come up on the “ owl ”’ 
and tell every one of it next day, it will make you appear hard. 
or Prof. —— 





gth. Never speak of the members of the faculty as Dr. 
but use the nicknames, Jimmy, Dad, Stephie, Bores, &c. 

1oth. Break as much glass on the campus as possible, steal the bell clapper, 
and by all means steal the organ wheel; get out a proclamation allowing the 
Sophs. the privilege of issing one, build a fire around the cannon, and use the 
word “wuh” as much as possible. These last are things which no class has 


done yet, and will give you the reputation of being original. 


Some time since a meeting was held, at the request of Professor Lindsey, in 
Mr. Harris’ office for the purpose of creating in college a popular feeling against 
the useless destruction of property. Members of all the classes were present, and 
the general opinion was that something should be done to remedy the evil. The 
best course seemed to be to appeal to the interests of the students themselves. 
Any one who will use his candid judgment in regard to it, will acknowledge the 
folly of smashing lamps, etc. Those who practice so harmless (?) an amuse- 
ment should see that they are only injuring themselves, and that ‘the fun does 
not pay for the powder.’ We heartily commend the manner in which Prof. 
Lindsey acted in coming directly to the students instead of to the powers that be 
and feel sure that better results will be obtained in this way. 

MusicaL INTERESTS.—There were about fifteen applicants for admission to 
the Glee Club this year. Out of this number, after an examination bya committee 
from the club, but five voices were chosen. The first tenors are strengthened by 
the addition of Mr. Frank Larkin, ’79, the second tenors by Messrs. McCormick, 
*79 and Payne, ’81, the first basses by Mr. Comstock, ’79 and the second basses 
by Mr. Polk, ’78. The club now numbers fifteen voices and is with the exception 
of the above mentioned gentlemen, the same as that of last year. The club is so 
fortunate as to again secure the services of Prof. Giles of Philadelphia, under 
whose tuition it has already made good progress. The following compose the 
Glee Club for this year: 

Ist Tenor.—A. V. Bryan, '78; F. Larkin, Jr.,’79; L. C. Vanuxen, ’79. 

2d Tenor.—C. H. Beasley, 80; A. L. Dennis, '79; C. H. McCormick, Jr., 
°79; H. M. Payne, 81, 
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Ist Bass.—G. C. Comstock, ‘79; H. S. Johnson, '78; A. J. McClure, °79; 
J. R. Wright, ’79. 

2d Bass.—E. P. Davis, °79; E. W. Hedges, “80; McMillan; W. R. Polk, 
78. 

H. S. Johnson, ’78—Leader. E. E. Roessle, '79—Business Manager. 

The Instrumental Club is substantially the same as that of last year. It has 
lost one member, Mr. J. Van Lennep, 78, and has received the addition of Mr. 
G. A. Hay, ’79, Cornet, and Mr. A. B. Milford, 79, Piccolo. 

Further particulars will be found in another department of the Lit. 

Base BALL CHAMPIONSHIP. —- Never in the last three years was so much interest 
manifested in base ball as at present, and never has it been our misfortune to see 
so much bitter feeling existing between classes on its account. In the latter par- 
ticular, we refer particularly to the cheering of errors of one nine by the “ back- 
ers” of the opposing nine. Some have endeavored to excuse themselves on the 
ground that it was not the error so much as the advantage gained by the error, 
that brought forth the applause. This is all very good as far as it goes but it 
does not alter the fact that this cheering has the effect of “ rattling *’ the nine, 
which is so unfortunate as to make them. We are glad the contest is ended and 
next year if there be a similar series of class matches let us hope that there will 
be no such manifestation of malignant feeling as we have witnessed this fall. 

The first game was played on Oct. 3d between ‘78 and ‘So. As was expected 
the senior nine had it pretty much their own way, resulting in an easy victory 
for’78. + 


Scoree—I 2 3 45 67 8 9g 
78. 3 0°91 201 5 2 O10. 
"So. © 000000 0 O—O. 


°78 vs. '79.—This game brought out a large attendance as it was known that 
*79 would bring a strong nine into the field. It was a game marked by unusual 
excitement, and with the exception of the two first innings, by unusually good 


playing. 


Score.—I 2 345 678 9 
78. 13110000 0O—6, 
79. © 0020002 I-5. 


’78 vs. 80.--The former nine being over-confident, went into the field with 
the idea that they had a snap, but ere the game closed were fully persuaded that 
they had been the victims of misplaced confidence. 

Score.—I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 g 
‘78. © 0© © 0O0OO 2 4 o—6, 
‘80. 0 0 60 1 00 2 I—I0. 


‘79 vs. '80.—Nothing worthy of special note occurred in this game which was 


both long and uninteresting. 
Score.—I 2 3 
79. Io 2 
"80. Oo 1 2 
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‘78 vs.’79.—The second game between the Seniors and Juniors was one 
which caused intense excitement. Up to the sixth inning all went smoothly. 
Then however the squabble began which resulted in giving the game to ’78 by a 
score of 9—0. 


Score till interrupted.—1 2 3 4 5 6 
78. sooo oO i—2. 
79. o 1 t 0 O O—2. 
: *78 vs. °81.—This game as the score shows was one of the best of the series. 


Still the small score was due, to a great extent, to the strong wind which pre- 
vailed throughout the game, making it impossible to bat the ball outside the 
diamond. 

2345 6yYto tw 
‘78. © OT 0900000 0 I—2. 
"SI. 1 0 fe) 000 0 O—!. 


Score. —1I 


oO 


‘78 vs. ’80. — This game was marked by numerous errors of both nines. 


Score—I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 g 10 
78. o2trtt 008 4 O 2—I1. 
4 *80. © 13030020 o-—49, 


The last game was that between the nine of °78 and ’81 which resulting in 
*78's favor gave to them the championship for the fall of 1877. 


Score.—I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9g 
o 





78. 1 0 © 0 2 5 0 o—8. 
“SI. 10 0Of 0 0 0 O O—2, 
; The following gentlemen deserve special notice for their excellent playing : 


°78, Messrs. Kerr, Funkhouser, Hunt and Van Dyke. 
‘79, Messrs. Furman, Sheldon, Dodge and Larkin. 
*80, Messrs. Meigs, Van Dyke, Warren and Horton. 
*81, Messrs. Matthews, Duffield, Archer and Loney. 
EE EEE LE EL LEE AT EE: ARE, 
HALL OF THE CLIosopHIC Society, Oct. 5th, 1877. 
Wuereas, We have learned of the death of a graduate member of our Society, 
Mr. CHARLES HERBERT LITTELL of the Class of ’77; therefore 
Resolved, That by his death this Society loses a faithful and honored member, 
who was esteemed both for his mental ability and high qualities of character. 
Resolved, That the sympathy of this Society be extended to his bereaved 
friends. 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his family and that they 
be published in the Nassau Lit. and Princetonian. 
W. S. McEAcHROoN, 
F. T. MorGAN, 
J. B. ReILiy, Committee. 
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EXCHANGES. 


The Dartmouth notwithstanding the violent and spiteful attacks of the Prince 
fonian is one of our most enterprising and entertaining exchanges. The articles 
are readable, and some of the historical sketches particularly interesting. The 
Dartmouth news is doubtless appreciated by Dartmouth students and the interest 
of the graduates 1s manifested in the fulness of the Memoranda Alumnorum, a 
column of personals, the equal of which is not presented by any College paper. 

If the Editors of the Dartmouth have been guilty of piracy as alleged by the 
Princetonian, we devlore their moral recklessness and pity their lack of taste. 

* Who will represent Hamilton in New York?” So asked the Hamilron 
Lit., in September. Since publishing this the College has withdrawn from the 
Inter-Collegiate Literary Association on account of the possible omission, in com- 
ing years, of the oratorical contest—a mere temporary feature which was used as 
a nucleus in arousing interest in the more important elements of that institution. 
“ To remain in the association under existing circumstances,’ we quote their let- 
ter of resignation, “ would be on the part of the college a tacit assent to the de- 
preciation of oratorical training . . . . The college, therefore, withdraws not only 
from the coming contest in oratory, but in essay writing, Greek, mathematics and 
metaphysics ; and hereby severs its connection with the Inter-Collegiate Literary 
Association.” 

There is something almost comical in the way Hamilton has succeeded in 
making this very small hole for herself and crawling out of it. We doubt not 
she is now chuckling over her stealthy exit and well-planned escape. Retiring 
from an institution on account of the fosst/e loss of one of its features, is an act 
that we should not think guaranteed by the strong common sense and power of 
thought usually displayed in their magazine. 

The fondness of the Zz’. for parenthetic interrogatioa’ marks, leads to sur 
prise that the resignation was not conveyed tn this fashion. 

“ The students (?) of Hamilton, having considered the advantages (?) to be 
derived from the Inter-Collegiate Literary (!) Ass (?) ociation, and having after 
much thought (?) decided that they were not commensurate with its drawbacks, 
beg leave (?) to leave.”’ 

The Princeton Lecture Association is dead. Hamilton's is in a precarious 
condition; and Dartmouth has secured the services of Helen Potter and Adiron- 
dack Murray.. 
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The Brunonian begins the year with a cheerful number. Rather too much 


space is given to some very common-place remarks on the American Student, in 
which the dig digs, the flunker flunks and the pillar of the prayer-meeting is 
“seen after recitation in close consultation with the professor, relating some plau- 
sible excuse for his failure.’”” These delineations of student character have been 
given so often before, and in such better form, that unless. something new were 
presented, the subject were better avoided. 

A bracing essay on Walxing has this curious phrase; “ Notwithstanding the 
inconveniences and difficulties which beset the pedestrian, he has his reward. 
Exertion tightens the strings of his imagination.” In this connection metaphori- 
cal. shoe-strings are the first things suggested to the mind. 

The Harvard Crimson contains a couple of neat little ; oems and a true-love 
sonnet which does not run smooth. The exchange department is marked by a 
dtlettante’s use of quotations and foreign expressions. 

The Lafayette College Fournal is asensible, well-written, scholarly sheet, but 
it has the misfortune to be published on paper that never was intended by a de- 
signing Providence for the public nose. 

Careful reading assures us that nothing is the matter with the Zra, and that 
either the bad repute it was in last year was unmerited or there has been a new 
election of editors. Its articles are well-preseated, and the college news must 
be pleasing to the student of Cornell. The exchanges are well-spoken of and a 
quiet dignity pervades the whole. 

The Besom is so printed as to be scarcely legible, and so arranged as to 


’ 


mingle “ Facts about the American Cyclopedia” with college items, It has at 
least the merit of a very laughable “ Pome: Chalk down to me.” A man sets 
out at night : 

“1 strolled along, past Mackins’ hall, 

Where Sophomores poke the ivory ball,”’ 

Till “ here I see the students’ boon, 

The white man’s friend, a good saloon. 

Enter I quick and quickly scan 

The bar, and see behind a man, 

Motionless and silent as a Sphynx. 

“ Ho! host,” I cried, “ I’ll shake thee for the drinks.” 

At once he starts, the dice brings on, 

And soon with sixes three I’ve won. 

“ Mix up for me a lemonade!” 

The drinks the barkeep soon has made. 

Then enter strangers with untrimmed beards, unkempt hair, who cry “ Why 

shake ye not ye bones ?”’ 
“ The host starts up and shakes five fives, 
II] to conceal his joy he strives. 
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But calm and unmoved the stranger knight 
Grasps with his hand the ivories light, 
Then slow within the box the dice he mixes ; 
We stand amazed. He shakes five sixes! 
And then in accents clear and loud, 

He says, ‘* Barkeepe, I shooke ye for ye crowde ! 
I’ faith be quick; notte long we waite, 
Make up for ys, seven whiskies strate !"’ 

Another scene—(how one vice doth lead to another). 

“ Take ye two setes and if ye caire, 
Playe at ye game of Pokiaire.” 

The deal is passed. The knight goes blind, 

And I within my hand do find 

Before the draw, two aces and two kings. 

But soft ! Ae takes no cards! The knight stands pat. 

Joy beams exultant o'er his face ; 

I take one card and get my ace! 

The knight piles up his shekels old, 

I raise him back with modern gold. 

He raises me and piles upon the board, 

Rings and a necklace rare, and all his hoard. 

Amazed, I call. All draw around us. Hush! 

The knight is beat. He bluffed on a bob-tailed flush!” 

The stranger turns out to be none else than Sir Francis Drake, who appears 
every hundred years and plays for high stakes. The anxious bar-tender in reply 
to his urgent request for settlement, is thus encouraged : 

“One hundred years from to-nighte, 

To settle this, my faith I plight. 

But now farewell. The dawn I see, 
So, barkeepe chalk yt downe to me.”’ 

The 7ranscript for Oct. 18th, gives a thrilling account of the battle against 
the Nez Perces Indians in which our late fellow-student, J. W. Biddle, ’76, was 
killed. He was acting first lieutenant under Major Hale, and urging on a charge 
to which they set the example. Both fell heroically at the head of their men at 
almost the same moment. 

Notre.—The Exchanges will be found in 1 S. W., the key of which may be 
obtained at any time by application to one of the Editors. 



















